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DEBATES 


ON  THE 

AIR  LINE  RAILROAD  AND  MONOPOLY 
EXTENSION  BILL. 


February  8th,  1854. 

The  South  Jersey  Central  and  Air  Line  Railroad  Bill  was  taken 
up,  when  the  sixth  section  was  read,  which  defines  the  route  to 
be  the  most  eligible  from  a  point,  at  or  east  of  Keyporf,  to  Co- 
hansey  Creek. 

Mr.  Townsend  moved  to  strike  out  the  route  named,  and  insert 
“  at  or  east  of  Iveyport,  and  running  to  Colt’s  Neck,  thence  to 
Tom’s  River,  thence  by  steam  navigation  to  Leed’s  Point,  in  the 
county  of  Atlantic,  thence  to  Absecum  by  Railroad.” 

Mr.  Townsend  said  there  had  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
ways  of  getting  to  the  cities,  by  the  people  of  West  Jersey.  They 
are  many  of  them  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  from  public  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  cities,  and  this  road  proposed  to  leave  the  in¬ 
habitants  along  the  southern  shore,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  route  proposed  by  his  amendment  offered  a  good  railroad 
and  steamboat  route  for  the  people  on  the  shore,  and  would  pass 
through  a  thickly  settled  country.  He  mentioned  the  various 
towns  and  villages  through  or  near  which  it  would  pass.  By  the 
route  in  the  bill  they  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities. 

He  thought  we  should  legislate  for  the  interest  of  this  state,  and 
not  for  that  of  New  York,  Virginia  and  other  states.  We  have 
now  roads  across  the  state,  and  lateral  roads  running  through  the 
section  where  the  road  proposed  by  the  bill  would  go. 

If  his  amendment  was  adopted,  the  people  on  the  shore  would 
have  the  benefit  of  railroad  and  steamboat  facilities. 
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Mr.  Parry  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  detract  from  anything 
which  the  gentleman  from  Atlantic  (Mr.  Townsend)  had  said  of 
the  want  of  railroad  facilities  in  his  section  of  the  state.  It 
has  no  doubt  long  been  felt ;  but  while  he  is  anxious  to  build  up  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  let  him  not  seek  to  break  down  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  thousands  of  people  along  the  line  of  this  proposed 
road,  who  have  petitioned  for  it.  This  route  is  no  new  thing — 
for  twenty  years  a  road  across  this  part  of  the  state  has  been  de¬ 
sired  by  the  people. 

If  we  refer  to  past  legislation,  it  will  be  found  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  in  1831  for  a  road  across  the  state,  terminating  at 
almost  the  same  point  on  the  Delaware  bay,  that  is  proposed  for 
this  road  to  end. 

Although  that  application  was  pressed  with  great  zeal,  yet  the 
general  sentiment  was  so  much  in  the  back  ground,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  considered  quite  chimerical,  and  in  derision  dubbed  the 
“  sea  serpent.”  Instead  of  being  smothered,  this  feeling  has  in¬ 
creased  in  strength,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  petitions  presented  for 
this  application. 

Instead  of  the  route  in  the  bill  passing  through  unbroken  forests 
of  pines,  it  could  be  shown,  by  statistics,  that  within  five  miles  of 
the  road  millions  of  bushels  of  produce  are  raised,  which  have  to 
be  carted  through  mud  and  sand  to  market. 

This  bill  proposes  that  lateral  roads  may  be  constructed  to  the 
shore,  and  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Townsend)  might  have  as  much 
to  say  about  their  location  as  any  other  person.  This  road  did 
not  and  could  not  interfere  with  any  roads  the  gentleman  desired; 
it  contained  no  exclusive  grant.  If  this  is  passed  to-day,  he  may 
to-morrow  bring  in  a  bill  to  have  any  road  he  wants,  and  locate 
it  where  he  pleases.  He  thought  the  location  of  the  road  was  the 
last  objection  which  would  be  made.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  map 
of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  was  a  route  marked 
out  by  nature,  and  destined  to  be  the  great  back  bone  of  commu¬ 
nication  through  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington, 
Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland,  passing  along  a 
smooth,  unbroken  surface,  where  there  were  no  mountains  to  ob¬ 
struct  nor  rivers  to  bridge. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  he  had  traversed  every  part  of  the  ground, 
and  if  the  people  of  Burlington  only  knew  the  route  proposed  by 
this  bill,  the}1-  would  be  opposed  to  it  to  a  man. 

He  owned  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Ocean  county,  and 
might  be  benefitted  by  this  bill,  but  he  did  not  go  for  his  own  in¬ 
terest,  but  that  of  the  state  generally.  There  are  forests  in  the 
route  in  the  bill,  where  for  miles  it  is  nothing  but  a  solid  plain, 
without  a  house  to  be  seen. 

If  this  bill,  as  it  is,  passes,  it  would  cut  off  his  constituents. 
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Let  us  not  legislate  for  New  York  and  other  states,  but  for  the 
interests  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Parry  replied  that  the  gentleman  had  so  deeply  imbibed 
the  idea  that  if  one  road  is  built  another  cannot  be  authorized 
near  it,  that  he  opposes  this  bill  because  it  may  interfere  with 
some  road  he  wants.  That  is  not  so.  Pass  this  bill,  and  as  I 
have  already  said,  he  can  have  any  road  he  w'ants,  to-morrow  or 
at  any  other  time. 

This  was  a  Jersey  road,  and  wras  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
— the  men  who  till  the  soil.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  steam¬ 
boat  or  any  other  mode  of  carrying  on  the  water,  from  the  termi¬ 
nations  on  the  road. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  in  navigation,  and  will  carry 
freight  and  produce  as  cheap  as  any  body  else,  the  whole  trade  is 
open  to  him  and  others. 

Mr.  Townsend  presumed  the  whole  matter  was  understood. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to — 34  to  22. 

Yeas — Anderson,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  Britton,  Cobb,  Craig, 
Demarest,  Diverty,  Everitt,  Forman,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hamilton, 
Hardenburg,  Hendrickson,  J.  H.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Howell, 
Hutchinson,  Lafetra,  Lambert,  Laroe,  Logan,  Merseles,  F.  S. 
Mills,  Noe,  Pitney,  Shay,Ste//e,  Townsend,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees, 
Young. 

Nays — Allen,  Barrett,  Beckett,  Cake,  Clawson,  Conkling,  Den¬ 
nis,  Fennimore,  Franklin,  Gilhens,  Hancox,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Havens,  Hoagland,  Joralenron,  J\lay,  M.  Mills,  Parry,  Price,  Rip¬ 
ley,  Roberts. 

Absent — Corlies,  Crate,  Rafferty,  Sherer. 

Whigs  in  italics — Democrats  in  Roman. 

AIR  LINE  RAILROAD. 

3  o'clock — Mr.  Hardenburg  said  he  had  been  requested  to  move 
a  reconsideration  of  the  amendment  adopted  into  the  South  Jersey 
Central  and  Air  Line  Railroad  bill  this  morning.  He  would  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  House.  He 
moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  West  Jer¬ 
sey  members,  to  some  things  which  they  may  not  have  thought 
of.  He  referred  to  the  letter  of  Com.  Stockton,  in  which  he  says 
that  if  the  legislature  does  not  extend  the  charter  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  twenty  years,  it  is  impossible  that  public 
works  in  West  Jersey,  now  begun,  would  be  completed.  West 
Jersey  members  had  thought  by  the  joint  resolutions  authorizing 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  to  subscribe  to  the  West  Jer¬ 
sey  Railroad,  the  completion  of  that  road  was  ensured.  But  if 
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the  legislature  does  not  grant  the  extension  referred  to,  they  may¬ 
be  disappointed. 

The  motion  to  suspend  was  lost. 

Mr.  Parry  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  having  obtained  the  floor,  made  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : 

Mr.  Speaker  : — It  is  fortunate  for  this  bill  that  the  location  of 
the  road  will  be  such  as  not  to  come  within  the  purview  of  that 
part  of  the  late  Governor’s  Message,  wherein  he  warns  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  danger  of  the  great  loss  to  the  state,  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  to  compete  in  business  with  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  location  of  the  “  South  Jersey  Central  and  Air  Line  Rail¬ 
road,”  so  far  from  coming  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  their 
charter,  will  be  more  than  three  times  that  distance  off,  at  the 
nearest  point,  and  from  which  it  will  diverge  on  a  tangent  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length  ;  and  this  must  be  the  section  of  country  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Governor,  when  he  said,  “that  some  parts  of 
the  state  labor  under  serious  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  which  can  only  be  had  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads,  is  indisputable.  That  impediments  should  exist 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  any  section,  is  a  matter  of 
regret.  If  deemed  consistent  with  honor  and  good  faith,  the  grant 
of  authority  to  construct  other  railroads  to  traverse  such  portions 
of  our  territory  as  may  be  destitute,  would  tend  still  further  to 
stimulate  productive  industry,  and  to-  enhance 'our  wealth  and 
prosperity.  And  I  trust  the  time  is  near  when  there  will  be  a 
union  of  sentiment  between  the  government,  the  people,  and  ex¬ 
isting  railroad  companies,  in  regard  to  such  enterprises.”  Could 
anything  have  been  better  said  by  a  conscientious  man,  on  the 
eve  of  retiring  from  the  Gubernatorial  Chair,  anxious  to  guard 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  interests  of  existing  companies,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  untarnished  the  fair  fame  and  honor  of  our  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  grant  authority  to  construct  railroads  that  would 
stimulate  productive  industry,  and  enhance  our  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity?  The  same  magnanimous  sentiments  have  actuated  the 
applicants  for  this  bill,  and  prompted  them  so  to  frame  it,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  vested  rights  of  any  other  company,  nor  in¬ 
jure  in  the  least  the  honor  and  the  faith  of  the  state.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  that  it  harmonizes  with  those  great  considerations,  it 
authorizes  the  construction  of  a  railroad  that  will  stimulate  pro¬ 
ductive  industry,  and  enhance  our  W'ealth  and  prosperity. 

I  know  of  no  other  section  of  country  to  which  those  remarks 
of  our  late  Governor  would  better  apply. 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  legislature  cannot  lawfully  autho- 
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rize  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Joint  Companies  ?  If  this  be  true,  then  the  Joint  Companies  hold 
a  veto  power  over  our  proceedings ;  and  we  may  pass  this  bill 
here  to-day,  by  a  large  majority ;  it  may  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  pass  that  body  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  go  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  receive  his  sanction  ;  pass  through  the  whole  law-making 
ordeal,  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  not  yet  a 
law;  it  must  still  go  to  the  Joint  Companies  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  ;  if  they  approve,  it  then  becomes  a  law,  if  they  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  it,  it  is  no  law.  So  that  our  proceedings  are  but  little 
worth  unless  they  receive  the  approval  of  this  Fourth  Power. 
There  has  been  much  said  by  members  of  Congress  respecting  a 
“Higher  Law”  but  it  appears  we  have  here  in  full  operation  a 
Higher  Power  than  either  the  Legislature  or  the  Executive  pre¬ 
siding  over  and  watching  our  deliberations,  approving  some 
measures  and  rejecting  others. 

How  was  this  Fourth  Power  ever  created  1  The  bill  of  rights 
says:  “All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.” 

Did  the  sovereign  people  ever  ordain  such  a  power?  we  have 
no  record  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  !  Then  when  was  it  created? 
we  are  told  the  2d  of  March,  183k;.  By  whom  ?  By  the  legis¬ 
lature.  By  what  authority  ?  I  pause  for  an  answer,  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  sworn  or  affirmed  to  support  the 
Constitution,  which  says,  “The  powers  of  the  government  shall 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  departments — the  Legislative,  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Judicial and  no  one  of  which,  nor  all  three  combined 
was  ever  authorized  to  create  another.  If  the  powers  given  to 
the  legislature  by  the  Constitution,  can  either  be  abridged,  enlarg¬ 
ed  or  multiplied,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  legislature,  then  that  sacred 
instrument  becomes  no  longer  a  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  If, 
then,  the  legislature  of  1832  did  pass  an  act  without  delegated 
authority,  the  people  may  abide  by  it  just  so  long  as  they  think 
proper — but  that  act  never  was  intended  to  prevent  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  road  as  this. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company,  by  their  charter,  are 
authorized  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  supplement  passed  2d  March, 
1832,  they  are  protected  against  all  competition  in  their  business. 
What  business?  That  which  is  authorized  by  their  charter,  and 
nothing  more  ;  for  it  is  well  established  that  the  powers  of  cor¬ 
porations  shall  be  strictly  construed  to  mean  just  what  is  literally 
expressed,  and  not  be  interpreted  to  embrace  other  matters  by 
implication. 

If  it  was  contemplated  by  the  supplement  that  a  traveller  com¬ 
ing  from  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  should 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  reaching  the  city  of  New  York  across 
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our  state,  on  any  other  than  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
why  did  it  not  say  so,  and  not  leave  so  important  a  matter  open 
for  conjecture  ?  If  that  is  to  be  the  interpretation,  why  not  pro¬ 
claim  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  which  passes  through  the 
upper  part  of  our  state  and  receives  the  trade  of  the  teeming 
West  and  South,  contraband  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  owned  by  the 
rich  merchants  in  New  York?  Have  we  more  sympathy  and 
regard  for  the  brokers  in  Wall  street,  than  for  the  farmers  and 
citizens  of  our  state,  who  have  sent  in  their  petitions  signed  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  respectable  citizens,  including  farm¬ 
ers,  mechanics  and  professional  men,  humbly  praying  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  road  over  their  own  soil,  to  carry 
their  own  crops,  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  to  market? 

The  location  of  this  railroad  will  be  along  the  dividing  ridge 
of  land  that  separates  the  head  waters  that  empty  into  the  Dela- 
•  ware  on  the  one  side  from  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other.  A  route  marked  out  by  nature,  straight  and  smooth,  not  a 
mountain  to  be  climbed,  nor  a  hill  to  be  tunnelled,  nor  a  river  nor 
a  swamp  to  be  crossed,  and  will  become  the  great  “back  bone 
thoroughfare,”  with  numerous  branches  to  develope  the  interior 
resources  of  our  state,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  needed 
an  outlet. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  passing 
this  bill.  If  it  be  asserted  that  some  business  might  leave  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  road  and  go  twenty  miles  at  right  angles 
out  of  its  way  to  get  on  the  Air-line  Road,  it  would  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  show  clearly  that  such  a 
road  is  badly  needed.  If  it  be  asserted  that  some  farmers  resid¬ 
ing  between  the  two  roads  that  now  cart  their  produce  to  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  road,  would,  on  account  of  its  proximity, 
use  the  Air-line,  the  amount  thus  diverted  from  the  Joint  Com¬ 
panies  would  be  so  small  when  compared  with  the  great  amount 
of  public  good,  that  I  feel  sure  the  Joint  Companies  themselves 
would  not  make  that  an  objection. 

Who  are  the  managers  of  the  Joint  Companies,  that  they  must 
be  held  up  as  a  terror  in  opposition  to  improvements  of  this  kind, 
as  holding  a  rod  over  the  legislature  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  act  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  state,  unless  the  profits 
shall  accrue  to  them?  Look  back  in  history  and  see  their  names 
connected  with  all  the  great  improvements  in  the  state.  Look 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  see  the  names  of  their 
Fathers  enrolled  on  that  memorable  instrument. 

Who  stands  more  prominent  amongst  them  than  he  who  peril¬ 
led  his  life  and  property  on  sea  and  on  land  in  defence  of  our 
country;  and  whose  persuasive  eloquence  melted  away  the  most 
barbarous  custom  that  ever  disgraced  our  national  statutes,  caus- 
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ing  the  friends  of  humanity  to  rejoice  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land?  He  of  whom  we  are  proud  in  New  Jersey, 
and  would  be  prouder  still  to  elevate  to  the  highest  station  in  the 
gift  of  the  people. 

To  suppose  that  he  would  stoop  down  from  the  high  position 
in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  has  earned  by  years 
of  service  devoted  to  their  interest,  to  oppose  this  improvement 
in  our  state,  merely  because  a  few  dollars  might  be  invested  in 
some  other  than  the  coffers  of  the  Joint  Companies,  is  improbable. 
I  cannot,  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  it — his  generosity  would  for¬ 
bid  it.  I  apprehend  but  little  difficulty  from  that  source.  The 
only  thing  for  us  to  inquire,  then  is,  is  it  wanted  ?  Would  it  be 
beneficial  ?  The  first  query  is  fully  answered  by  the  numerous 
signatures  to  the  petitions  here  before  us ;  the  other  we  will 
examine. 

The  advantages  of  a  railroad  communication  through  a  section 
of  country  not  otherwise  provided  with  cheap  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation,  are  so  great  and  varied,  pervading  all  branches  of 
industry,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in 
the  short  space  of  time  which  I  shall  occupy  the  floor.  Cast 
your  eyes  over  the  country  where  railroads  have  been  built,  and 
compare  the  business,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  section  with 
any  other  equally  favored  by  nature  but  not  possessing  such 
roads,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  I  think  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  their  great  importance.  Throughout  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  wherever  railroads  have  been  located  the  value 
of  property  has  gone  up  as  by  magic,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent. ;  many  farms  that  without  the  road  would  be  well  sold 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  would,  after  the  construction  of 
a  railroad,  readily  command  double  that  sum. 

The  unparallelled  prosperity  of  the  Western  States  is  owing 
more  to  the  construction  of  railroads  through  their  midst  than  to 
any  other  artificial  cause.  For,  to  what  would  the  great  fertility 
of  their  soil  amount,  if  they  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  its 
products  speedily  to  market?  A  comparison  of  the  wealth  of 
the  counties  having  railroads  with  other  parts  of  the  states,  shows 
that  their  greatest  prosperity  is  along  the  railroad  lines:  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  west,  as  soon  as  they  get  their  land  cleared,  want 
a  railroad  to  carry  their  crops  to  market,  being  well  persuaded 
that  a  market  will  not  come  to  them. 

And  thousands  and  millions  of  money  have  gone  from  this 
state  and  the  city  of  New  York  to  build  railroads  in  the  west, 
when  the  city  and  this  state  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  more 
roads  here.  The  great  and  numerous  advantages  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  state  by  the  Joint  Companies, 
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can  scarcely  be  estimated — dollars  and  cents  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them — yet  because  they  have  done 
so  much  for  the  good  of  this  state,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  done,  and  we,  instead  of  denying  other  com¬ 
panies  the  privilege,  should  rather  encourage  them  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

When  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  was  constructed 
through  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  land 
was  valued  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  that  being  what  the  holders 
asked  and  the  company  paid,  and  both  parties  were  well  satisfied. 
But  soon  after  the  road  was  completed  and  stations  erected  at 
every  village,  and  almost  every  cross  road,  to  receive  marketing 
and  passengers,  the  facilities  afforded  so  far  surpassed  what  had 
before  existed,  that  the  value  of  land  was  soon  doubled,  and  in 
some  cases  trebled.  If  this  is  the  effect  of  a  railroad  located  near 
the  river  Delaware,  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  of  one  run¬ 
ning  through  the  interior  of  our  state. 

Along  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  in  anticipation  of  the  accommodation  it  will  afford, 
farms  have  already  been  sold  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  that  would  scarcely 
have  brought  one  hundred  dollars  without  the  expected  accom¬ 
modation.  From  all  which  we  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  construction  of  railroads  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  developing  the  resources  of  a  country  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  with  cheap  modes  of  transportation. 

The  South  Jersey  Central  and  Air-line  Railroad  wall  be  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  will  not  be  nearer  to  the  Cam¬ 
den  and  Amboy  Railroad  than  ten  miles,  so  that  we  may  fairly 
claim  one-half  that  distance,  that  is  five  miles  on  each  side,  as 
being  tributary  to  ihe  new  road,  the  influence  of  which  will  widen 
and  extend  as  it  goes  further  south. 

This  strip  of  land  which  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Air-line  Road,  five  miles  on  each  side,  contains  an 
area  of  040,000  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  value,  some  twenty,  some  fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  some  more,  acccording  to  the  location.  But  if  we 
reckon  the  advance  at  only  ten  dollars  per  acre,  this  small  sum 
will  give  six  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  additional 
wealth  to  the  land  owners  along  the  line  of  the  road,  without 
their  paying  one  dollar  towards  its  construction,  and  after  receiv¬ 
ing  full  compensation  for  all  damages  which  they  may  sustain 
by  reason  thereof.  Which  additional  wealth  being  subject  to 
taxation,  would  yield,  at  twenty-two  cents  per  hundred  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  the  townships  and  counties  through  which  it  passes. 
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fourteen  thousand  and  eighty  dollars  to  be  distributed  as  thought 
best  to  promote  the  public  good. 

This  same  strip  of  land,  rating  it  at  one-half  the  average  of 
the  counties  through  which  it  passes,  yielded  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  two  millions  and  seven  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  and  potatoes,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  to  be  carted 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  reach  Philadelphia  or  the  Delaware 
river,  on  which  it  was  carried  to  the  city,  from  thence  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  to  be  carried  by  the  ocean  steamers  around  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  New  York  market.  But  when  this  new  rail¬ 
road  is  completed  so  as  to  carry  freight  directly  to  New  York, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  but  if  we  reckon  it  at 
six  cents,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  dollars  clear  gain  to  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
in  conveying  a  part  of  their  crops  to  market. 

The  whole  amount  of  transit  duties  and  dividends  paid  by  the 
Joint  Companies  to  the  state  last  year,  was  $136,373.05,  being 
less  by  upwards  of  $25,000  than  the  farmers  along  the  line  of 
the  new  road  would  gain  on  the  transportation  of  their  grain  and 
potatoes. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  portion  of  those  crops  never  reached 
the  cities,  for  a  part  of  which,  the  very  obvious  reason  may  be 
given,  that  the  distance  was  so  great  and  the  roads  so  bad,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  crops.  But  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in  all  commercial 
transactions  where  there-  is  a  surplus  produced,  that  surplus 
which  is  sent  abroad  governs  the  price  of  what  is  consumed  at 
home.  Perhaps  there  is  no  article  having  a  more  uniformly  intrinsic 
value  than  wheat,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  bushel  of 
wheat  will  go  as  far  towards  sustaining  life  when  it  sells  at  one 
dollar  as  when  it  will  bring  two  dollars.  Yet  the  nominal  value 
of  that  article  for  home  consumption,  depends  on  what  it  will 
bring  for  exportation.  If  we  ask  our  millers,  in  the  interior  of  the. 
state,  the  price  of  wheat,  they  first  ascertain  what  it  is  worth  at 
the  sea-port  towns  for  shipment,  then  deduct  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  to  those  towns  and  give  us  the  balance  as  its  value  at  home; 
so  by  just  as  much  as  we  can  diminish  the  cost  of  transporting 
it  to  market,  we  shall  increase  its  home  value. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  grain  and  potatoes  grown  on  this 
strip  of  land  within  five  miles  of  an  Air-line  Road,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  it  also  yielded  fifty-one  thousand  tons  of  hay, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese, ' 
eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fruits,  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  the  produce  of  market  gardens,  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  animals  slaughtered,  be- 
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sides  a  large  amount  of  poultry  and  other  articles  usually  grown 
on  farms.  This  section  of  New  Jersey,  from  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  character  of  the  soil,  is  destined  to  be  the  garden 
spot  for  raising  fruits  and  early  vegetables  for  the  eastern  cities; 
but  there  must  be  a  railroad  to  carry  the  crops  to  New  York 
market,  Philadelphia  being  over-stocked  with  southern  produce. 
The  great  facilities  south  and  west  of  Philadelphia  enables  the 
farmers  residing  more  than  one  hundred  miles  oft'  to  send  their 
produce  gathered  from  the  fields  one  day,  into  market  by  the 
next  morning  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  basket  (hold¬ 
ing  about  three  pecks)  while  the  farmers  in  this  state  residing 
along  the  line  of  this  contemplated  road  cannot  get  their  produce 
to  the  New  York  market,  a  no  greater  distance,  for  less  than 
twenty  cents  per  basket. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  New  York  steamers  plying  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  Norfolk  and  other  southern  towns,  are  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  this  state,  residing  in  the 
section  of  country  to  be  improved  by  this  road,  and  many  hard 
working  farmers,  and  excellent  citizens  have  left  the  homes  of 
their  birth,  and  gone  to  the  south  to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables, 
where  the  cost  of  slave  labor  is  but  little,  and  the  facilities  for 
reaching  New  York,  (in  shame  be  it  said)  are  greater  than  here. 
Our  present  Governor,  in  his  inaugural  address,  advised  that  high 
wages  be  paid  ;  that  they  could  never  be  too  high,  which  is  the  best 
index  of  a  people’s  prosperity.  Now  how  can  Jerseymen  pay  high 
wages  to  freemen  and  compete  side  by  side  with  the  slave  labor 
of  the  south,  unless  they  have  equal  facilities  for  reaching  the 
same  market?  It  is  impossible,  (the  odds  are  too  great  against 
them);  they  must  either  abandon  the  business  or  abandon  the 
state  and  seek  elsewhere  those  facilities  which  are  denied  them 
at  home.  Our  system  has  been  such  that  instead  of  inviting  en¬ 
terprising  men  to  settle  amongst  us,  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  drive 
those  that  were  born  here  away. 

I  will  not  longer  detain  you  with  my  views,  for  I  have  not 
language  to  persuade  this  House,  nor  to  express  one-half  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  will  follow  the  completion  of  this  road,  when  the  land 
shall  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  fruits  and 
flowers  shall  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  the  whole  line 
become  dirtied  with  villages  and  towns  with  lofty  spires  ascend¬ 
ing  from  factories,  colleges  and  churches,  to  indicate  the  abode 
of  science  and  art,  learning  and  religion;  and  the  busy  loom,  the 
anvil,  hammer,  and  shrill  sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle,  all  blend 
together  to  bespeak  the  great  prosperity  of  our  beloved  state,  for 
which  our  fathers  greatly  suffered  in  their  struggle  to  redeem  it 
from  English  rule. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  my  own  want  of  experience  in  legisla- 
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tive  proceedings,  when  I  behold  around  me,  men  of  riper  age, 
whose  heads  are  silvered  over  by  years  of  service  devoted  to 
»  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  days,  and  whose  only  ambition  is  to  do  good.  I  most  res¬ 
pectfully  submit,  with  great  deference  to  their  better  judgment, 
if  this  application  is  not  just  and  right,  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  best  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

That  we  may  act  together  on  this  question  of  common  interest 
to  us  all,  without  prejudice  or  sectional  jealousy,  so  as  to  do  that 
which  will  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  is 
my  ardent  desire. 

I  close  with  these  few  remarks: — That  I  verily  believe  this 
application  is  just  and  right, — that  it  will  neither  conflict  nor  in 
any  way  interfere  with  any  chartered  privileges  ever  granted  by 
the  legislature, — that  it  will  harm  nobody,  but  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  and  increase  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  road. 

Now,  fellow  members  of  this  honorable  bod}7 — so  termed  on 
account  of  the  great  obligations  we  are  under  to  act  in  no  other 
way, — can  we  conscientiously  record  our  names  against  this  bill, 
and  when  we  go  home  tell  our  constituents  that  we  did  so  because 
the  application  was  unjust,  and  wrong,  and  a  pernicious  measure, 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good, — that  it  was  not  needed 
by  the  people?  If  we  can  answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  I 
have  no  more  to  say,  for  my  only  desire  is  that  we  may  so  vote 
on  this  important  measure  that  let  our  lot  hereafter  be  cast  where 
it  may,  we  can  always  refer  back  with  pleasing  reflections  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  day.  I  ask  no  more. 

Mr.  F.  !S.  Mills  arose  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  character 
of  this  House — When  a  gentleman  says  that  members  of  this 
House  in  giving  a  legitimate  vote  on  a  fair  and  legitimate  amend¬ 
ment,  were  influenced  by  certain  influences,  he  hurled  it  back 
with  contempt.  He  submitted  that  this  was  unworthy  of  the 
House.  When  Henry  C.  Carey  said,  Gov.  Pennington,  James  G. 
King  and  others  had  been  influenced  by  the  Joint  Companies  it 
was  received  with  contempt,  and  he  hoped  any  charge  now  made 
against  any  members  of  this  House  that  they  have  been  influenc¬ 
ed  in  their  votes  by  the  Joint  Companies  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

He  wanted  the  House  should  stand  on  its  integrity  and  hurl 
back  the  insinuations  with  contempt.  When  such  men  as  Aaron 
Robertson,  Alex.  Wurts  and  James  S.  Hulme  are  maligned  with¬ 
out  cause  he  thought  it  was  time  for  this  House  to  show  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  insinuations  against  their  integrity. 

Mr.  Ilardenburg  hoped  that  the  motion  to  postpone  would  be 
agreed  to,  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the  President  of  the 
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Companies,  to  know  what  rights  the  state  has  and  to  have  the 
matter  freely  deliberated  upon.  He  would  vote  for  making  rail¬ 
roads  throughout  every  county  in  the  state,  but  he  would  not 
vote  for  any  bill  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state. 

He  wanted  to  understand  the  whole  matter.  He  came  here 
not  as  a  monopoly  man  but  to  represent  an  anti-monopoly  district, 
— and  he  would  carry  out  their  views  if  they  did  not  call  upon 
him  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state. 

If  the  amendment  made  to  the  bill  was  intended  to  kill  it  at 
this  early  stage,  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  had,  voted  for  it,  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  explanation  of  the  member  from  Atlantic,  he 
thought  it  proposed  the  most  desirable  route. 

He  wanted  the  House  first  to  consider  the  important  question 
of  the  Joint  Companies  for  a  continuance  of  their  charter  for 
twenty  years. 

He  wanted  to  know  what  the  House  and  the  people  thought  of 
it — whether  we  were  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  New  Jersey  forever, 
or  for  a  longer  period — whether  these  iron  bands  spoken  of  should 
always  be  upon  us. 

While  he  would  be  opposed  to  this  amendment  if  it  was  to  kill 
the  bill,  he  stood  here  believing  that  the  state  should  maintain  in¬ 
violate  vested  rights  granted  by  the  legislature. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  amendment  was  right,  and  he 
wanted  time  to  consider  it.  If  this  road  infringes  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Joint  Companies,  or  if  it  did  not  pass  through 
counties  where  it  ought  to  pass,  he  would  vote  to  kill  the  bill. 

He  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  not  five  members  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  route, — while  many  might  have  a  general  idea  of 
both  routes  proposed.  ^The  opponents  of  the  bill  need  not  fear 
anything  from  the  postponement  to  a  certain  day,  because  they 
might  have  the  same  vote  as  they  had  before.  And  some  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  did  not  understand  it,  and  wanted  time 
for  further  consideration.  He  could  not  now  say  what  vote  he 
should  give  on  the  bill  at  the  time  proposed. 

Make  this  bill  the  order  for  a  special  day,  and  if  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  should,  as  it  at  present  seems  they  will,  let  us  have  time 
to  consider  the  question,  and  there  are  petitions  from  Ocean, 
Salem,  Cumberland,  Burlington  and  other  counties  for  this  road, 
— all  these  things  ought  to  be  considered  before  acting  finally 
upon  the  bill. 

After  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Hardenburg 
the  bill  was  postponed  to  Wednesday  next,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  6. 

Wednesday,  February  15. 

The  South  Jersey  Central  and  Air-line  Railroad  bill  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  was  taken  up  on  its  second  reading. 
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Mr.  Clawson  moved  to  add  sections  compelling  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  ten  miles  of  the  road,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  before  commencing  its  construction  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity — and  authorizing  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  same 
when  the  public  good  requires  it.  Agreed  to. 

He  said  the  object  of  the  first  amendment  was  to  do  away  with 
the  objection  that  these  corporators  do  not  intend  to  construct 
this  road  any  further  than  from  Raritan  Bay  to  where  it  should 
intersect  the  Absecum  road — this  would  compel  them  to  begin 
on  the  Delaware  end  of  the  road.  The  other  section  was  to 
give  the  legislature  the  power  to  repeal  the  act  when  they  saw 
proper. 

Mr.  Parry  said  these  amendments  were  so  reasonable,  and 
showed  so  much  candor  on  their  face,  that  he  wras  glad  they  had 
been  offered.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  great  state  improve¬ 
ment,  and  he  hoped  that  any  gentleman  who  had  amendments 
which  would  perfect  the  bill,  would  offer  them. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  thought  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  legislature 
to  repeal  any  bill  after  a  company  had  begun  or  completed  their 
railroad  under  it,  unless  it  was  for  some  violation  of  its  charter. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  the  amendments  met  the  approbation  of  the 
corporators,  and  he  thought  the  House  should  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Parry  said  there  was  a  general  act  passed  in  1846,  which 
provided  “  That  the  charter  of  every  corporation  which  shall 
hereafter  be  granted  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  subject  to  altera¬ 
tion,  suspension  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,” 
and  this  was  a  similar  provision. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  withdrew  his  objection — the  gentleman  from 
Burlington  had  been  so  remarkably  lenient  about  the  offering  of 
amendments  that  he  feared  the  bill  would  be  hugged  to  death. 

OO 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Clawson  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Parry  then  offered  a  substitute  for  the  sixth  section.  This 
section  had  been  amended  formerly  on  motion  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
of  Atlantic,  so  that  the  route  should  pass  from  Key  Port  to  Toms 
River;  thence  by  steamboat  to  Deed’s  Point;  thence  by  railroad 
to  Absecum. 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Parry  fixed  the  route  as  follows:  “from 
the  Delaware  Bay,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Cohansey  creek,  on 
a  route  passing  through  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Salem, 
Gloucester,  Camden,  Burlington,  Ocean  and  Monmouth,  to  the 
Raritan  ba}T,  at  or  near  Key  Port;”  and  it  also  provided  “that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  baggage  or  merchandize  to  be  checked 
and  sent  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
way  of  said  road,  in  connection  with  the  Camden  and  Atlantic 
Railroad ;  and  that  said  road  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com- 
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pany,  as  prohibited  in  the  supplement  to  their  charter,  approved 
second  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two.” 

Mr.  Parry  said 

I  will  briefly  state  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  sixth  section  as 
it  now  stands,  ought  to  be  stricken  out  to  make  room  for  one  in 
its  place,  that  would  accomplish  the  object  contemplated  in  this 
bill,  which  was  to  open  a  communication  through  the  interior  of 
the  southwestern  portion  of  our  state.  The  five  counties  that 
were  expected  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  construction 
of  this  road,  and  from  which,  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  petitions 
have  been  received,  praying  that  a  charter  may  be  granted  autho¬ 
rizing  the  road  to  pass  through  them,  are  Burlington,  Camden, 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland,  which  are  five  of  the  best 
agricultural  counties  in  the  state,  and  paid  a  tax,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Those  five  counties,  for  whose  special  benefit  the  South  Jersey, 
Central  and  Air-line  Railroad  was  intended,  will  not  even  so 
much  as  be  touched  by  the  route  as  now  defined  in  this  section  ; 
the  route  will  not  even  touch  the  county  of  Burlington,  which 
extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  to  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  it  will  be  nearly  the  same  route  as  the  “  Raritan  and  Delaware 
Bay  Railroad”  to  Tom’s  River,  thence  by  steamboat  navigation 
along  the  edge  of  the  ocean  for  fifty  miles  or  more,  passing  beyond 
the  county  of  Burlington,  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  coming  in  at  Leed’s  Point,  in  the  county  of  Atlantic, 
thence  by  railroad  to  Absecum,  nearly  sixty  miles  in  another 
direction  from  the  proper  terminus,  as  asked  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  and  as  advertised  for  six  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  in  every  county  through  which  the  road  was 
intended  to  pass. 

Now,  I  will  ask,  if  this  route,  as  the  section  now  stands,  has 
ever  been  advertised  according  to  law,  asking  for  authority  to 
navigate  the  water  by  steam,  if  so,  when  and  where? 

Has  the  evidence  ever  been  produced  before  this  House?  I 
pause  for  an  answrer,  for  it  is  idle  to  be  wasting  our  time  on  a 
subject  that  cannot  be  legally  acted  upon.  The  friends  of  this 
bill  have  not  asked  for  powers  of  navigation  by  steam,  because 
they  did  not  wish  any.  And  if  the  gentleman  from  Atlantic, 
(Mr.  Townsend)  wishes  to  saddle  it  on  them,  he  should  not  have 
lost  sight  of  the  usual  forms  of  law,  and  brought  in  his  pro¬ 
ject  at  this  late  hour,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Such  a  proposition  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained  by 
this  Plouse,  and  the  best  apology  we  have,  came  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Hudson,  (Mr.  Hardenburg,)  who  said,  “he  ventured 
to  say  that  there  were  not  five  members  who  understood  the 
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route.”  On  those  grounds,  we  may  excuse  ourselves  before  the 
people,  but  I  know  of  no  other.  The  gentleman  from  Atlantic, 
(Mr.  Townsend.)  in  advocating  his  steamboat  route,  which  he 
said,  “would  pass  through  a  thickly  settled  country,”  might 
have  given  the  impression  that  a  beautiful  river  passed  nearly  in 
the  course  of  the  route,  which  could  be  traversed  with  advantage, 
stopping  occasionally  along  the  bank,  to  let  passengers  get  on,  or 
off;  but  instead  of  that,  the  river  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  in  the  ocean  for  fifty  miles  or 
more.  And  in  speaking  against  the  Air-line  route,  he  said,  “he 
had  traversed  every  part  of  the  ground,  and  if  the  people  of 
Burlington  only  knew  the  route  proposed  by  this  bill,  they  would 
be  opposed  to  it  to  a  man,”  that  “  there  are  forests  in  the  route  in 
the  bill,  where  for  miles  it  is  nothing  but  a  solid  plain,  without  a 
house  to  be  seen.” 

Now  cast  your  eyes  on  the  map,  and  follow  the  dark  line  in  a 
south-western  course,  which  represents  the  proposed  “  South 
Jersey  Central  and  Air-line  Railroad”  route. 

(Mr.  Parry  then  called  over  the  names  of  about  thirty  thriving 
villages  in  the  course  of  the  route  proposed,  and  commented  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  exhaustless  beds  of  marl,  which  is 
inferior  to  none  in  the  state,  and  would  be  distributed  by  this 
railroad.) 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  location  of  this  road,  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  people  of  this  state,  I  shall  rely 
more  on  the  merit  of  the  cause,  than  anything  that  I  may  say,  as 
being  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

There  has  been  no  measure  claiming  the  attention  of  the  leg¬ 
islature,  since  I  have  been  able  to  notice  its  proceedings,  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  than  this;  especially  at  this  particular  time.  And  I  should 
not  now  occupy  your  time  with  my  views,  were  it  not,  that  all 
who  have  preceded  me,  though  older  and  abler,  have  failed  to 
accomplish  what  the  people  required  at  their  hands.  Year  after 
year  have  the  people  pressed  this  or  a  similar  measure  before  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  as  often  have  their  prayers 
been  disregarded,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people,  to  cast  his  mite  in  their  favor. 

About  the  year  1829,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to 
the  importance  of  a  railroad  communication  through  the  interior 
of  our  state,  connecting  New  York  with  Philadelphia,  with  suita¬ 
ble  branches  to  accommodate  the  adjacent  country.  With  that 
view  a  very  liberal  charter  was  granted  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1830,  incorporting  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  with  the  express  condition  that  one  of  the 
said  branches  should  extend  to  the  river  Delaware,  at  Bordentown, 
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as  nearly  as  could  be,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road,  which 
said  branch  was  not  to  be  built  until  the  main  line  of  said  road 
was  completed. 

Section  twelve  of  said  charter  reads  as  follows: 

“  And  be  it  enacted ,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Company  to  construct  a  lateral  road  from  the  main  line  of 
said  road,  from  the  nearest  practicable  point  of  said  main  road, 
to  Bordentown,  and  within  three  miles  of  Crosswicks  creek, 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  right  angles  with  the  said 
main  road,  to  a  suitable  point  or  points  on  the  river  Delaware, 
in  the  borough  of  Bordentown  ;  and  that  the  said  lateral  road  may 
be  of  the  same  width,  and  with  as  many  tracks;  and  the  said 
Company  in  the  construction  or  use  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
restrictions  herein  contained,  relative  to  the  main  line  of  said 
road:  provided,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Company  to  construct  the  said  lateral  road,  until  the  main 
line  of  said  road  is  completed.”  So  that,  by  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  their  charter,  they  had  no  authority  to  touch  the  river  Delaware, 
after  leaving  it  at  Camden,  even  with  a  branch,  until  the  main 
trunk  was  constructed  through  the  interior;  showing  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  at  that  time  was  to  have  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  road  nearer  the  centre  of  the  state,  but  in  this  their 
wishes  were  disregarded,  the  location  being  made  along  the 
river  Delaware  where  it  was  not  needed  or  expected,  merely  to 
accommodate  the  Company,  who  looking  mainly  to  the  through 
travel  and  transportation  as  a  source  of  income,  cared  but  little 
for  the  interest  or  accommodation  of  the  state.  But  experience 
has  since  proven  that  through  a  rich  agricultural  country  is  the 
best  location  for  a  railroad,  the  local  trade  and  business  being 
sufficient  to  support  it.  On  the  great  Erie  Railroad  the  way  or 
local  travel  and  business  is  about  fifteen  times  as  much  as  that 
which  goes  through,  and  of  the  one  million,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  passengers  carried  by  that  Railroad,  only  seven¬ 
ty-eight  thousand  or  one  fifteenth  part  are  through  passengers.  The 
same  thing  is  substantially  true  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  ;  so  that  in  reality,  of  the  whole  passenger  movement,  on 
the  New  York  railroads  leading  west,  not  even  one  tenth,  nor  so 
much,  go  through.  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  two 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  passengers,  but  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  went  through,  or  only  about  one  hundredth 
part.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  passengers  carried  in  1851,  not  over  thir¬ 
ty  thousand  wrent  through.  And  of  three  millions  of  passengers 
on  the  great  routes  between  the  East  and  West,  not  over  twro 
hundred  thousand  passed  through. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  through  travel  and  transportation 
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on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  so  far  surpasses  the  local 
business,  is  that  the  location  of  the  road  is  unfavorable  to  the 
latter,  being  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Had  it  been 
located  through  the  interior  of  the  state,  where  it  was  expected 
and  needed,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  And  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  a  country  merely  to 
accommodate  the  business  that  may  enter  at  the  ends  of  a  route. 

The  people  residing  in  the  interior  of  our  state,  being  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  location  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
have  borne  with  commendable  patience, till  further  endurance  would 
cease  to  be  a  virtue,  the  privations  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  ;  while  others  more  favorably  located  along  the  navigable 
streams,  have  enjoyed  the  additional  advantages  of  railroads, 
they  have  been  denied  the  use  of  such  improvements. 

Again  and  again  have  they  been  here  for  permission  to  build  a 
road  to  carry  their  own  produce  to  market,  and  as  often  have  they 
virtually  been  told  that  they  had  no  right  to  construct  a  railroad 
that  would  carry  a  single  article  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 
on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
insolent  edict  issued  to  freemen?  Where  are  our  boasted  princi¬ 
ples  of  Democracy,  that  give  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to 
all? 

The  people  have  so  often  been  refused  permission  to  build  a 
road,  where  there  were  any  doubts  of  its  interfering  with  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  even  though 
they  offered  to  make  good,  all  damages  that  said  company,  or  any 
other  company,  would  sustain  thereby,  and  guarantee  that  the 
revenues  of  the  state  should  be  largely  increased  ;  that  they 
have  waived  the  idea  of  soliciting  as  a  favor  a  competing  road 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  now  most 
respectfully  yet  earnestly  demand  as  a  right  a  charter  at  our 
hands,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  road  that  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  grant  ever  given  by  the  legislature. 

Can  the  Joint  Companies  prevent  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
that  will  not  compete  with  them  in  business?  If  so,  how  or  by 
what  authority?  If  not,  then  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of 
buying  out  the  Joint  Companies  in  order  that  we  may  have  this 
road  and  make  other  improvements  in  West  Jersey,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  competing  road,  but  desire  that  a  clause 
may  be  inserted  in  the  charter  that  will  prevent  it.  Formerly  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  fix  the  location  of  railroads  so  as  to 
draw  the  greatest  amount  of  through  business,  but  statistics  now 
prove  the  local  trade  to  be  far  more  important. 

A  competing  road  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would 
not  benefit  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of  our  state  and  those  along 
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the  line  do  not  ask  for  it.  Nor  do  the  Philadelphians  desire  any 
more  facilities  for  conveying  western  merchants  to  New  York;, 
the  whole  benefit  would  then  seem  to  accrue  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  and  we  do  not  care  to  legislate  for  them.  For  what 
purpose  then  would  we  buy  out  the  Joint  Companies, — what  is  to 
be  gained  by  it — and  if  that  proposition  comes  into  this  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Mercer,  (Mr.  Mills)  may  with  great  propriety 
make  use  of  the  expression  that  was  uncalled  for  a  few  dayssince, 
and  “hurl  it  back  with  indignation  and  contempt,”  to  the  source 
from  whence  emanated  so  absurd  a  proposition.  I  will  not  now 
digress  from  the  subject,  to  examine  the  monstrous  proposition  of 
the  Joint  Companies,  further  than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  location  of  this  road;  when  it. shall  come  before  this 
house,  I  trust  by  the  aid  of  the  learned  counsel  at  my  side  (he 
having  the  power  and  1  the  will)  that  that  proposition  will  be  held  up 
in  its  true  colors  before  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  that  they  need 
not  act  without  due  consideration,  and  find  in  their  sorrow  when 
it  is  too  late  to  withdraw,  that  they  have  “paid  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.” 

The  whole  ground  upon  which  this  proposition  is  urged,  are 
the  wants  of  West  Jersey  for  railroad  improvements,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  legislature  to  pass  this  bill,  and  first  ascertain 
whether  railroads  cannot  be  built  in  West  Jersey  without  either 
buying  out  the  Joint  Companies,  or  selling  them  our  liberty  for 
twenty  years  longer. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  the  gentleman  had  taken  a  wide  scope — he 
had  travelled  from  Lake  Erie  down  to  Cohansey,  but  he  (Mr.  T.) 
did  not  intend  to  go  so  far.  He  would  however  like  the  House 
to  know  that  he  could  state  the  truth.  The  route  proposed  by 
him  the  other  day,  he  could  prove,  passed  through  a  valuable  part 
of  the  state,  which  was  rich  in  marl,  that  the  people  now  had  to 
cart  some  twenty  miles.  If  this  route  was  sustained,  that  cartage 
would  be  saved. 

He  intended  to  show  that  it  was  one  demanded  by  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  state.  The  route  first  in  the  bill  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  state  which  was  just  as  he  had  described  it  to  be  the 
other  day.  It  was  true,  that  a  part  of  the  route  was  through  a 
rich  country,  but  when  it  got  into  Salem,  he  would  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was  from  Pittstown  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  Cohansey.  Pie  had  spoken  of  the  Bridgeton  Nail 
Works  , — why  they  have  a  navigable  creek  there,  and  vessels  are 
daily  taking  away  their  manufactures — they  have  now  great 
facilities  for  transportation. 

The  route  he  (Mr.  T.)  proposed  was  from  the  Raritan  Bay  to 
Tom’s  River,  thence  by  steamboat  to  Leeds’  Point.  Now,  the 
gentleman  don’t  understand  the  route,  and  he  doubted  if  he  had 
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ever  been  there.  The  boats  would  not  go  to  sea  at  all  as  he  had 
stated,  the  navigation  was  all  inland.  What  then  becomes  of  his 
remarks  about  the  beautiful  stopping  places  on  the  sea  shore  ?  This 
route  passes  through  Forked  River,  Wiertown,  Barnegat,  to  the 
mouth  of  Tuckerton  River,  being  an  accommodation  to  Tucker- 
ton  village,  and  thence  to  Green  Bank,  where  there  were  glass 
works.  This  route  would  afford  those  facilities  of  transportation 
to  all  the  people  on  this  line,  which  were  so  much  needed  and 
loudly  called  for. 

What  is  the  gentleman  pleading  for,  in  advocating  this  bill,  if 
not  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  south  and  N.  York? 
He  (Mr.  T.)  would  legislate  for  New  Jersey  and  not  for  other 
states. 

Mr.  Parry  says  the  people  had  demanded  a  road  through  this 
part  of  the  state,  and  he  proposed  to  give  them  one  which  could 
be  legally  built.  This  Air-line  route  passes  near  other  roads,  and 
came  in  direct  competition  with  them,  while  his  route  could  not 
do  s S. 

He  thought  the  former  legislation  of  this  state  had  been  judi¬ 
ciously  and  wisely  conducted.  Vast  improvements  had  been 
made,  the  state  was  out  of  debt,  and  able  to  provide  liberally  for 
schools,  and  when  in  other  states  he  had  been  assailed  by  the  cry 
of  monopoly,  he  answered  by  referring  to  those  states  which  had 
been  overburdened  with  debt  to  make  these  improvements,  while 
the  wise  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  New  Jersey  had  left  her 
out  of  debt,  and  freed  her  people  from  state  taxation. 

The  last  election  proves  that  the  people  wish  to  adhere  to  this 
wise  policy.  The  state  ticket  of  the  minority,  from  the  Governor 
down,  was  anti-monopoly,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Who  did 
the  people  send  here,  and  what  did  they  expect  from  them  ?  Did 
not  this  anti-monopoly  signally  fail? 

He  had  conversed  with  no  one  at  home,  and  on  his  way  there, 
who  was  not  opposed  to  the  route  proposed  by  the  gentleman. — 
The  House  had  adopted  the  amendment  he  had  proposed,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  the  amendment  proposed  the  other  day,  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  had  virtually  killed  the  bill,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  change  it.  This  was  not  a  question  with  the  Air¬ 
line  road,  and  a  road  to  Tom’s  River.  There  was  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  construct  a  road  through  Tom’s  River.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  that,  and  he  did  not  know  that  any  member  would 
vote  against  it. 

The  road  in  the  bill  was  asked  for  by  the  undivided  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Salem.  He  had  presented  petitions  for  it  signed 
by  1200  persons  in  Salem,  and  there  had  not  been  one  remon- 
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strance  against  it.  It  went  through  only  one  township  in  Salem, 
yet  the  petitions  came  from  every  township. 

The  question  of  adopting  the  amendment  the  other  day,  he 
thought,  and  had  been  informed  by  members,  was  not  properly  un¬ 
derstood. 

He  desired  the  substitute  for  the  sixth  section  to  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  bill  should  go  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  was  opposed  to  the  substitute.  It  would  get 
up  opposition  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  get  around  it,  or  to  disguise  it.  It  is  a  fact.  The 
faith  of  the  state,  and  the  character  and  honor  of  the  state,  were 
pledged  against  it. 

He  could  not  vote  for  any  bill  violating  th$it  charter  so  long  as 
it  remained  on  the  statute  book.  No  matter  whether  that  grant 
was  right  or  wrong, — it  is  there,  and  we  must  abide  by  it.  How 
would  it  look,  to  tell  the  people  abroad  that  we  regard  our  bonds 
and  our  plighted  faith  no  more  than  so  much  blank  paper? 
He  did  not  think  the  people  of  the  state  wanted  the  legislature  to 
violate  their  plighted  faith. 

Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will  find  this  road  gets  up  a  direct 
communication  between  the  north  and  south.  It  interferes,  also, 
with  projected  railroads;  with  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  and  the 
roads  contemplated  in  Burlington  county. 

The  gentleman  from  Atlantic  looks  upon  the  route  proposed  by 
him,  as  one  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  his  constituents, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  this  was  the  fact. 

Every  member  of  this  House,  must  stand  on  the  platform  that 
this  road  is  a  direct  competition  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad,  and  therefore,  lie  could  not,  in  honor,  vote  for  it,  if  it 
has  the  slightest  tendency  that  way. 

Our  bonds  are  in  England — he  called  them  our  bonds,  because, 
though  given  by  the  Joint  Companies,  they  were  virtually  endorsed 
by  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  part  owner  of  thq  stock — 
and  what  would  men  there,  of  financial  acumen  think,  if  they 
should  see  that  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state,  stood  upon  the  mere 
difference  between  31  votes  and  29  votes. 

Let  us  fix  this  question  now,  once  and  forever,  and  say  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Burlington,  and  to  all  others,  that  we  must  stand 
by  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state  at  all  hazards,  even  if  some 
parts  of  the  state  might  suffer  from  it.  These  were  his  sincere 
sentiments,  without  regard  to  the  monopoly,  or  anybody  else. 

We  cannot  vote  for  any  bill  which  will  in  the  slightest  degree 
compete  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 

He  wanted  members  to  consider  this  matter  well — to  consider 
that  for  every  vote  they  gave  on  questions  of  this  character,  they 
were  shaking  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state. 
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Mr.  Hardenburg  said  during  this  session,  a  great  number  of  pe¬ 
titions  had  been  presented  from  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington, 
Salem,  Cumberland  for  railroad  facilities,  and  it  has  been  objec¬ 
ted  that  they  do  not  express  the  wish  of  the  people.  They  have 
asked  this  legislation  at  our  hands,  and  they  are  met  by  the  objec¬ 
tion — Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 

Is  it  right  thus  to  crush  out  the  interests  of  the  people?  Are 
we  only  to  legislate  for  Camden  and  Amboy  ? 

He  had  said  the  other  day  that  he  stood  by  vested  rights, 
and  a  paper  in  Newark  had  said  he  was  a  spurious  anti-monopo¬ 
list.  But  he  stood  by  vested  rights  now,  and  he  meant  also,  to 
stand  firmly  by  the  rights  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

He  was  here,  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  and  he  asked 
to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  those  who,  like  him,  were  coming  on 
the  stage  of  action.  Their  interests  were  the  same  as  older  per¬ 
sons,  and  he  desired  that  the  House  should  take  care  not  to 
legislate  for  future  generations,  so  that  when  they  came  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  their  interests  would  be  injuriously  affected  by 
it.  Adjourned. 

3  o'clock — Mr.  Hardenburg  said  the  object  of  his  remarks  were 
not  so  much  to  make  an  Air-line  speech,  as  to  ask  the  House  to 
consider  carefully  a  matter  of  such  great  importance.  He  be¬ 
lieved  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  legislation  of  the  state,  when 
the  friends  of  the  Air-line  had  a  special  day  for  a  hearing.  He 
wanted  his  friends  from  West  Jersey  to  stand  up  and  advocate 
this  bill  if  it  was  for  their  weal,  and  oppose  it  if  it  was  for  woe. 

.  He  had  said  he  was  for  maintaining  vested  rights,  and  he  was 
so  now ;  however  much  he  might  desire  a  railroad  bill  to  pass, 
yet  if  it  contained  one  provision  violating  the  faith  of  the  state, 
his  position  was  fixed  against  it. 

This  question  had  occupied  much  time  last  winter,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  his  commission  his  opinion  had  been  asked  on 
this  Air-line  Road.  It  had  excited  much  attention.  Look  at  the 
crowded  lobbies  and  see  the  number  who  have  come  up  here  to 
ask  us  to  grant  their  requests,  to  protect  their  rights,  and  not  to 
.violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state.  His  county  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  was  not  particularly  interested  in  this 
question,  but  members  from  that  part  of  the  state  wanted  to  know 
what  West  Jersey  wanted,  that  they  might  act  properly.  Many 
petitions  had  been  presented  for  this  bill,  and  he  wanted  West 
Jersey  members  to  tell  the  House  what  their  opinions  were  upon 
the  question. 

But  questions  concerning  the  general  policy  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  introduced.  Whether  we  are  to  legislate  now  for 
generations  to  come  or  not,  is  a  serious  question.  He  thought  it 
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proper  to  discuss  this  general  policy,  because  we  are  told  that 
this  bill  is  brought  here  as  representing  the  wishes  of  West  Jersey, 
and  it  was  right  to  have  an  expression  now  upon  that  policy,  as 
it  had  been  said  no  roads  could  be  built  in  West  Jersey  without 
the  extension  of  the  charters  of  the  Joint  Companies  was 
granted. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Townsend,  it  was  said,  had  killed  the 
bill;  that  it  carried  the  road  so  far  out  of  the  proper  line  as  to 
make  it  of  no  use;  if  this  was  so  he  wanted  to  know  it.  If  it 
was  to  pass  through  a  country  populous,  rich,  and  susceptible 
of  improvement,  then  he  desired  that  it  should  be  built. 

If  there  was  any  concealed  motive  intended  to  affect  New 
Jersey  and  her  interests  he  wanted  to  know  it. ,  He  recollected 
that  his  oath  was  to  stand  by  the  interests  of  New  Jersey,  and  he 
meant  to  be  faithful  to  his  vows. 

Mr.  Cobb  interrupting,  moved  to  adjourn — declared  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  H.  Let  that  gentleman  go  and  tell  his  constituents  that 
he  wanted  to  strangle  debate  on  this  question — to  refuse  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  question  of  such  great  importance,  and  what  would  they 
say  to  him,  and  what  will  the  people  every  where  say,  if  this 
matter  is  stifled  now  ? 

He  desired  that  West  Jersey  should  state  her  views  and  stand 
by  them. 

Mr.  Rafferty  said  the  gentleman  was  mistaken  when  he  stated 
that  this  was  the  first  time  the  friends  of  the  bill  had  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  ;  the  matter  was  fully  argued  last  winter. 

Mr.  Hardenburg  stood  corrected.  He  knew  well  that  the  Air¬ 
line  could  not  pass  this  legislature  any  more  than  it  could  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  well  enough  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Ripley  asked  why  put  in  amendments  to  kill  the  bill — why 
not  come  up  like  men,  and  vote  against  it  on  its  third  reading  like 
men.  He  should  vote  for  the  substitute,  and  hoped  no  man  who 
voted  against  it  would  claim  to  be  an  anti-monopoly  man. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Townsend  had 
been  shown  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  his  constituents,  and  yet 
the  motives  of  those  who  voted  for  it  had  been  impugned.  The 
question  was  narrowed  down  to  this — shall  we  this  day  by  pas¬ 
sing  this  bill  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state? 

Again,  if  it  is  passed,  it  will  kill  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  as 
dead  as  a  hammer. 

We  should  put  our  foot  down  at  once,  and  tell  the  people  that 
the  contract  is  fixed  and  they  must  wait  until  it  expires,  before 
they  can  have  competition.  He  understood  that  men  had  been 
paid  to  get  signers  to  these  petitions.  It  is  said  there  is  great 
excitement  about  this  matter  in  this  state ;  so  there  is  in  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  to  be  crucified 
between  two  thieves. 

This  thing  was  got  up  by  New  York  stockbrokers,  “  dealers 
in  fancies,”  and  they  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Ripley  wanted  the  state,  if  it  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  to 
live  up  to  it — but  he  challenged  any  one  to  show  how  this  bill 
interferes  with  the  monopoly. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  not  intended  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad? 

Mr.  Parry,  No  ! 

Mr.  Ripley  said  West  Jersey  was  not  too  poor  to  build  any 
road.  Why,  he  would  work  by  moonlight  and  live  on  “johnny 
cake,”  before  he  would  ask  help  from  the  monopoly  to  build  a 
road. 

Mr.  Townsend  had  offered  the  amendment  in  good  faith.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  Air-line  because  it  violated  the  faith  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  set  of  brokers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
that  were  trying  to  carry  this  bill  through  and  destroy  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  state  and  the  companies. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  The  bill  expressly  provided  that  this  road 
should  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Cafaden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 

If  it  should  interfere  they  can  have  the  matter  inquired  into  in 
the  courts. 

The  Camden  and  Atlantic  Road  recently  chartered  would,  he 
was  informed,  compete  with  the  Amboy  Road,  and  people  would 
be  surprised  with  the  extent  of  the  competition  when  the  road  was 
completed.  If  that  was  so,  the  legislature  has  already  violated 
its  faith. 

He  had  the  authority  of  the  Editor  of  the  True  American  for 
saying  that  the  act  of  1832  was  repealable  by  the  legislature. 

If  the  last  election  was,  as  it  had  been  said  to  be,  a  test  of  this 
question,  then  the  people  of  West  Jersey  had  decided  for  this  bill. 
If  the  votes  cast  there  for  Joel  Haywood  were  anti-monopoly 
votes,  then  there  was  a  large  majority  in  the  first  district  anti- 
monopoly.  Com.  Stockton  in  his  letter,  tells  us  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  will  not  be  built,  and  so  also 
says  the  gentleman  from  Mercer.  Now  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  about  the  West  Jersey  road  being  built;  but  if  this  bill  is 
passed  the  stock  will  be  taken  in  24  hours.  This  road  was  much 
needed — there  was  not  a  single  rail  road  in  West  Jersey  but  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  road. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  the  gentleman  did  not  know  about  the  Ab- 
secum  road.  At  Absecum  there  was  seven  feet  of  water  only  at 
the  inlet,  and  no  sea  steamers  can  enter  it,  and  boats  that  can 
enter  it,  are  not  fit  to  go  to  sea,  and  the  Absecum  road  could  not 
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compete  with  the  Amboy  road.  The  road  in  this  bill  would  do 
so.  He  heard  Commodore  Stockton  say  last  night  that  the  West 
Jersey  road  should  be  built  any  how,  whether  this  road  is  passed 
or  not. 

Mr.  Clawson  had  received  his  information  from  reliable  sour¬ 
ces.  But  contradictory  statements  are  made  here.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mercer  says,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  West  Jersey 
railroad  will  not  be  built,  and  the  gentleman  from  Atlantic  and 
Commodore  Stockton  say  that  it  will  be  built  any  how.  The 
stock  of  this  road  would  be  taken  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  had  meant  that  the  competition  of  this  road 
would  kill  the  West  Jersey  road.  He  would  ask  who  is  to  take 
the  stock;  he  did  not  think  the  stock  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  Clawson.  Very  well,  if  it  cannot  be  taken,  the  road  can¬ 
not  be  built,  and  there  can  be  no  competition. 

Mr.  Parry  said,  there  were  three  thousand  signers  to  the 
petitions  before  the  House,  and  he  asked  for  the  proof  that  their 
names  had  been  obtained  by  salaried  agents,  and  if  it  is  not  pro¬ 
duced,  he  though  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  tolerate 
such  a  charge. 

This  road  is  got  up  in  good  faith,  and  its  friends  did  not  want' 
to  interfere  with  the  good  faith  of  the  state.  He  thought  the 
proviso  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
exclusive  privileges.  He  wanted  to  dispel  every  idea  that  they 
wanted  to  sneak  anything  in  the  bill  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  All  he  desired  was  to  have 
an  Agricultural  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  He  desired 
to  place  every  barrier  possible — yes,  they  might  erect  a  barrier 
of  monumental  brass  between  this  road  and  the  monopoly,  so 
high  that  none  could  scale  it. 

Mr.  Price  thought  the  substitute  was  very  reasonable,  and  if 
the  proviso  in  it  had  been  in  the  Air-line  bill  last  year,  he  thought 
it  would  not  have  been  killed. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Parry,  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  information  that  these  petitions  were  obtained  by  salaried 
agents  from  a  very  respectable  man  in  West  Jersey,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  give  the  name  outside  the  House  ;  he  did  not  think 
this  was  the  proper  place  or  time  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Merseles  said  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  this  substitute  and 
the  bill,  if  the  people  wanted  the  road  and  it  did  not  conflict  with 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  to  amend  by  providing  that  this  road- 
should  not  be  located  within  twenty  miles  of  the  West  Jersey  road,, 
except  where  it  crosses  the  same. 

Mr.  Parry  said  the  roads  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  the 
amendment  was  superfluous — motion  lost. 

The  substitute  was  adopted — 31  to  25. 


Yeas — Allen,  Barrett,  Becket,  Benjamin,  Cake,  Clawson,  Cobb, 
Dennis,  Fennimore,  Franklin,  Githens,  Hancox,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Hardenburg,  Havens,  Hendrickson,  L.  Hill,  Hoagland,  Howell, 
May,  Merselles,  M.  Mills,  Noe,  Parry,  Price,  Rafferty,  Ripley, 
Roberts,  Steel,  Voorhees. 

JYays — Anderson,  Beatty,  Britton,  Corlies,  Craig,  Demarest, 
Diverty,  Everitt,  Forman  Grier,  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Hill,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Lambert,  Laroe,  Logan,  F.  S.  Mills, 
Pitney,  Shay,  Sherrer,  Townsend,  Van  Horn,  Young. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 

The  South  Jersey  Central  and  Air-line  Railroad  bill  was  taken 
up  on  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  Parry  said. 

Railroads  have  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  any  section 
of  country  denied  the  use  of  these  improved  modes  of  communi¬ 
cation  cannot  successfully  compete  with  other  portions  which 
enjoy  them — and  it  is  the  province  of  a  wise  government  so  to 
distribute  them  over  the  state  as  to  promote  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  to  the  whole  community.  The  people,  once  content  to 
ride  in  a  stage  coach,  are  now  impatient  to  move  from  place  to 
place  with  the  velocity  of  steam,  and  communicate  their  thoughts 
by  lightning.  The  great  difficulty  heretofore  existing  in  the  way 
of  granting  to  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of  our  state,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  railroad  on  which  to  carry  their  crops  to  market,  that  of 
interfering  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  joint  companies  or 
competing  with  them  in  business,  is  now  very  happily  removed. 

The  hard  working,  industrious  farmers  in  West  Jersey,  peace¬ 
able  and  quiet  in  their  dispositions,  and  modest  in  their  demands 
on  the  legislature,  have  so  long  felt  the  great  necessity  of  a  rail¬ 
road  on  which  to  transport  their  heavy  produce  speedily  and 
cheaply  to  the  New  lrork  market,  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
any  kind  of  a  charter  that  will  accomplish  that  desirable  object, 
and  hold  it  at  the  will  of  the  legislature,  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment  or  repeal  at  any  time  when  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature,  they  are  deemed  unworthy,  or  as  having  acted  un¬ 
fairly  either  in  obtaining  or  exercising  the  privileges  of  said 
charter. 

When  I  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  prospect  of  getting  the 
“Air-line  Railroad”  bill  passed,  I  have  uniformly  represented 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  this 
House. 

Gentlemen  will  please  correct  me  if  I  did  wrong,  it  was  as 
follows :  “  that  the  importance  of  the  measure  as  a  great 
improvement  to  the  agricultural  district  through  which  it  passed 
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was  freely  admitted,  but  that  some  members  apprehended  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the  Joint 
Companies,”  the  universal  response  was,  “putina  provision  to 
prevent  it,  we  care  not  for  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  a'Hd 
New  York,  we  want  permission  to  build  a  railroad  to  carry  our 
own  crops  to  market.”  Is  not  that  a  reasonable  request?  They 
ask  for  a  charter  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  desire  the  legislature 
so  to  frame  it,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  transport  baggage  or 
merchandise  over  it  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  nor  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Joint 
Companies  or  to  compete  with  them  in  business  as  prohibited  by 
law. 

They  are  willing  to  take  it  on  their  good  behavior,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  Legislature  or  the  courts  shall  decide  that  they  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  provision  of  said  charter,  it  shall  be  null  and  void. 
Do  gentlemen  want  anything  more  humiliating  to  convince  them 
'that  such  a  charter  is  badly  needed  and  ought  to  be  passed?  If 
so,  name  it,  and  whatever  freemen  in  honor  can  give,  shall  be 
given.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  to  the  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  grown  in  the  western  counties,  that  we  may  the 
better  judge  whether  a  railroad  is  needed  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The  county  of  Burlington  contains  172,687  acres  of  land,  and 
yielded  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  of  grain,  1,343,432 
bushels;  of  potatoes,  412,143  bushels;  cash  value  of  farms, 
$11,666,550;  of  farming  implements,  $316,217;  of  live  stock, 
$1,063,412;  besides  a  large  amount  of  hay,  dairy  produce, 
poultry  and  other  articles  usually  grown  on  farms.  There  is  one 
railroad  crossing  the  northern  extremity  with  a  branch  running  to 
Mount  Holly,  very  useful  in  their  place,  but  from  their  location, 
they  cannot  supply  the  want  of  this  road  through  the  interior. 

The  county  of  Gloucester  contains  121,687  acres  of  land,  and 
yielded  495,071  bushels. of  grain,  and  508,834  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $4,548,128  ;  farm  implements,  $191,- 
273;  value  of  live  stock,  $368,464;  besides  many  other  articles 
of  value,  and  has  no  railroad. 

The  county  of  Salem  contains  144,898  acres  of  land.  The 
cash  value  of  farms  is  $6,648,373  ;  offarm  implements,  $287,497 ; 
of  live  stock,  $563,674;  and  it  yielded  1,266,067  bushels  of  grain 
and  248,324  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  many  other  valuable  ar-^ 
tides,  and  has  no  railroad. 

The  county  of  Cumberland,  contains  120,116  acres  of  land.-1— ■ 
The  cash  value  of  farms  is  $2,754,375;  offarm  implements, 
$123,986;  of  live  stock,  $263,463;  and  yielded  559,374  bushels 
of  grain,  and  137,313  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  other  crops, 
and  has  no  railroad. 
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Although  there  is  a  charter  for  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  extending 
from  Camden  through  the  last  three  counties  named,  yet  there 
are  some  doubts  about  its  construction.  The  gentleman  from 
Mercer  (Mr.  Mills,)  has  said  if  this  bill  passed  “  it  will  kill  the 
West  Jersey  Railroad  as  dead  as  a  hammer.”  If  the  existence 
of  that  road  hangs  on  so  slender  a  cord,  I  think  there  are  strong 
grounds  to  fear  that  it  may  not  be  built,  which  I  am  sorry  to  learn, 
for  1  think  both  are  needed  and  for  different  purposes — one  run¬ 
ning  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to  New  York. 

The  gentleman  from  Atlantic  (Mr.  Townsend)  in  arguing 
against  this  bill,  quoted  what  he  had  heard  Commodore  Stockton 
say,  the  evening  before.  I  have  great  respect  for  Commodore 
Stockton,  for  he  is  truly  a  remarkable  man,  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  ever  authorised  the  gentleman  from  Atlantic  to 
make  use  of  his  name  in  this  House  when  speaking  against  the 
Air-line  Railroad.  The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  is  actuated  by  a 
laudable  desire  to  become  distinguished,  and  it  may  be  very 
gratifying  to  him  to  converse  with  distinguished  men,  but  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  House  we  are  all  on  an  equality, 
and  those  who  are  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  distinguished  men  in  the  evening,  should  not  assume  undue 
importance  on  that  account,  in  the  morning. 

The  total  amount  of  land  in  the  four  counties  referred  to,  is 
559,388  acres;  allowing  it  to  advance  $10  an  acre,  would  give 
five  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  additional  wealth  to  the  land  owners,  without 
costing  them  one  dollar.  The  total  value  of  farm  implements, 
$919,072;  and  of  live  stock,  $2,259,013,  which  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  construction  of  this  road. 

There  were  also  4,970,558  bushels  of  grain  and  potatoes  grown. 
If  we  allow  one-third  to  be  consumed  at  home,  it  leaves  3,313,706 
bushels  for  exportation.  And  when  we  reflect  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  this  produce  has  to  be  carted  through  mud  and  sand  from 
20  to  30  miles  to  reach  Philadelphia  market,  from  thence  in  all 
probability,  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
saving  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  by  sending  them 
direct  to  New  York  over  this  road;  but  if  we  reckon  it  at  only 
ten  cents,  it  gives  the  sum  of  $331,370.60  clear  gain  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  transportation  of  their  grain  and  potatoes,  being  more 
than  double  of  all  the  transit  duties  and  dividends  received  from 
the  Joint  Companies. 

All  this  follows  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  of  the  Joint  Companies  or  competing  with  them  in 
business.  It  is  a  business  with  which  they  do  not  now,  and,  from 
their  location,  cannot  hereafter  do. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  the  four  counties  just 
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alluded  to,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  yielded  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  tons  of  hay,  nine 
hundred  tons  of  butter  and  cheese,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars’  worth  of 
animals  slaughtered,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars’  worth  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  The  counties  of  Camden,  Ocean  and  Monmouth  would 
still  swell  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  carried  over  this  road  to 
a  large  amount. 

The  farmers  who  follow  the  markets  with  produce  suffer 
greatly  from  the  want  of  a  railroad  to  carry  their  crops  to  the 
New  York  market.  They  now  have  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  reach  Philadelphia,  and  often  find  that  market  stocked 
with  Southern  produce,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
New  York  commission  men  who  throng  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  city,  and  by  combining  together  and  paying  one  uniform  price 
at  the  same  time,  can  govern  the  market  much  to  their  own  profit 
and  to  the  loss  of  the  farmers :  whenever  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  a  supply  for  Philadelphia,  they  decline  purchasing  any  for  a 
short  time,  so  as  to  let  the  quantity  that  had  previously  been  bought 
before  reaching  the  city,  all  flow  into  the  market,  which  becomes 
over-stocked  by  the  sudden  influx,  before  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  distribution,  and  although  the  surplus  may  not  be 
large,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  quantity 
in  market  so  low  as  scarcely  to  bear  expenses.  The  commission 
men  can  then  buy  what  they  want  at  their  own  price  and  send  it 
to  their  partners  in  New  York,  where  the  price  has  been  rapidly 
advancing  during  all  this  time,  owing  to  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  said  operation,  and  pocket  the  profit,  to  the  loss  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  ;  by  which  operation  the  price  of  perishable  articles  are 
frequently  depressed  more  than  one  dollar  per  bushel  in  one  day, 
and  articles  that  were  worth  $1.50  one  day,  would  scarcely  bring 
twenty-five  cents  the  next.  The  farmers  now  ask  for  this  Rail¬ 
road  to  carry  their  crops  direct  to  New  York,  that  they  may 
escape  the  imposition  of  the  commission  men  who  throng  the 
single  avenue  and  require,  to  pass  through  their  hands,  the  farm- 
ers’’p>'oduce  sent  to  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  in  rank  and  importance, 
of  the  several  states  in  our  Union,  and  see  how  nearly  they  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  developments  of  railroad  improvements.  While 
the  restrictions  placed  on  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  caused 
them  to  retrograde  when  compared  with  the  average  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  the  policy  pursued  by  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
have  caused  them  to  advance  most  rapidly.  In  1790  Virginia 
stood  first  and  now  fourth.  New  York  then  stood  fifth  and  now 
first.  Illinois  in  1820  was  twenty-fourth,  and  now  eleventh. 
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Indiana  in  1810  was  twentieth,  and  now  seventh.  Ohio  in  1800 
was  seventeenth  and  now  third.  But  Maryland  in  1790  was  the 
sixth,  and  now  down  to  seventeenth — and  New  Jersey,  which 
was  then  the  ninth  state,  has  gone  down  in  rank  and  importance 
to  the  nineteenth. 

By  a  table  appended  to  the  letter  of  Robert  F.  Stockton,  a 
comparison  is  drawn  between  the  cost  of  travelling  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  railroads  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  very  favorable 
to  the  latter,  but  if  the  cost  of  construction  had  been  added,  we 
could  the  better  have  judged  which  were  the  most  favorable  to 
the  public,  when  compared  with  the  outlay  of  capital.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  dwellings  are  razed 
and  tunnels  built  under  cities,  the  construction  of  roads  cost  many 


times  more  than  here. 

per  mile. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railroad  cost,  $250,392 

The  Great  Western  Railroad,  191,836 

Edinburg  and  Glasgow,  162,162 

North-Western,  104,234 


4)714,624 


Average,  $178,656 


New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  $53,370 

Boston  and  Maine,  49,312 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  44,817 

Connecticut  river,  35,805 


4)183,304 


Average,  $45,826 


So  that  three  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  on  our  northern  rail¬ 
roads  is  higher  when  compared  with  their  cost,  than  five  cents 
on  the  Railroads  of  Great  Britain. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  railroads  leading  south  (from  New 
York)  we  shall  find  them  even  behind  our  northern  roads. 

The  fare  between  New  York  and  Washington,  including  a 
limited  amount  of  baggage,  is,  for  one  passenger,  seven  dollars 


and  eighty  cents,  as  follows: 

From  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  90  miles,  $3  00 

“  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  97  miles,  3  00 

“  Baltimore  to  Washington,  40  miles,  1  80 


Total,  227  miles,  $7  80 


Or  about  three  and  a  third  cents  per  mile,  allowing  twelve  hours 
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for  the  express  train.  Now  compare  this  witli  our  northern  roads  : 
From  New  York  to  Washington,  227  miles,  12  hours,  $7.80  fare; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  238  miles,  8  hours,  $5.00  fare;  from 
New  York  to  Dunkirk,  360  miles,  16  hours,  $8.50  fare;  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  476  miles,  17  hours,  $8.00  fare;  New 
York  to  Albany,  150  miles,  4  hours,  $1.50  fare. 

Why  cannot  the  distance  of  227  miles  to  Washington  be  run 
in  eight  hours,  as  well  as  the  238  miles  to  Boston?  All  the 
natural  advantages  are  in  favor  of.  the  former  route;  yet  it  takes 
one-third  more  time  than  the  trip  to  Boston,  and  one-third  more 
money.  The  right  of  way  and  the  cost  per  mile  of  railroads  in 
the  northern  states  is  more  than  $45,000  per  mile.  South  of  New 
York  the  cost  need  not  exceed  half  that  sum.  The  country  is 
more  level,  the  soil  is  cheaper  and  is  free  from  hills  and  rocks — 
the  excavation  of  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  expense  in  gra¬ 
ding  our  northern  roads.  So  that  railroads  are  not  yet  brought  to 
the  perfection  here  which  the  position  and  surface  of  the  state 
would  warrant. 

1  think  we  have  fully  shown  that  the  granting  of  this  bill  will 
not  interfere  with  any  exclusive  privileges  ever  granted  by  the 
legislature;  that  it  'will  harm  nobody,  but  will  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  and  increase  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  is  badly 
needed  to  develope  her  internal  resources  ;  that  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  have  shown  no  grounds  why  it  should  not  pass;  1  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  hope  it  may  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  house,  and  be  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  the  gentleman  makes  out  in  figures  a  very 
fair  prospect,  but  he  (Mr.  T.)  proposed  to  take  a  “plain  sailing” 
view  of  the  matter.  He  wanted  to  see  whether  this  road  would 
accommodate  all  these  people.  It  comes  from  Raritan  Bay  to 
Freehold,  and  people  there  are  against  it,  because  it  will  not 
afford  them  that  accommodation  they  desire;  then  it  goes  thirty 
miles  through  the  woods,  with  no  productive  lands,  to  New 
Egypt — then  it  goes  to  Pine  Cottage  in  the  woods,  and  down  to 
Wrightsfown  and  Lisbon,  and  then  to  Medford,  and  then  there  is 
some  good  land — thence  it  passes  to  Salem  line,  thence  to  Forked 
Bridge,  where  it  is  all  woods,  and  from  there  to  Makin’s  tavern, 

9  miles,  where  there  is  not  a  solitary  house,  and  passes  through 
one  edge  of  Salem.  If  you  go  through  Pittsgrove  and  other 
places,  there  is  good  land,  but  this  road  does  not  go  through  that 
country,  but  runs  to  the  Cohansey,  where  there  is  8  miles  of  salt 
marsh.  It  would  accommodate  but  a  few  people.  The  Raritan 
and  Delaware  Bay  Road  comes  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
ry’s  own  house,  and  through  the  centre  of  Burlington  county, 
and  the  people  desire  that  road.  This  cuts  off  all  that  part  of 
the  people,  and  it  cuts  off  all  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  road  from 
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Cape  May  to  Camden,  about  70  or  80  miles,  through  Cape  May, 
Salem  and  Gloucester,  would  accommodate  all  the  people  of 
those  counties,  and  that  with  the  other  road  would  be  what  is 
needed. 

This  bill  is  for  the  benefit  only  of  north  and  south — it  comes 
out  at  Cohansey  Creek  across  Maryland  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
down  to  Norfolk,  and  connects  with  great  southern  roads.  He 
wanted  to  protect  the  farmers  and  to  convey  their  produce  to 
market.  Why,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  there  is  the  greatest 
truck  ground  in  the  country,  where  they  can  have  two  crops  a 
year,  and  flood  New  York  with  it,  and  thus  injure  our  own 
citizens. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Parry  wanted  to  make  himself  out  the 
great  hero  of  the  Air-line  system,  and  if  he  can  only  make  this 
house  pass  it,  no  doubt  he  will  make  a  great  deal  by  it.  We 
will,  by  passing  this  bill,  involve  the  state  in  a  law  suit  which 
would  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  know  not  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

He  appealed  to  the  members  from  the  north  and  east  not  to  aid 
in  cutting  off  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  state  from  facilities, 
— to  aid  them  now  as  they  had  aided  the  north-east. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  the  question  was  whether  this  bill  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  any  one.  We  are  to  act  for  New  Jersey,  and 
he  wanted  her  to  wake  up  from  her  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  The 
north  had  had  all  the  railroad  facilities  they  had  asked  for.  This 
road  had  been  asked  for  for  years.  It  was  true  there  had  been 
some  improvement  on  our  roads — they  had  two  tracks  at  the 
Princeton  depot,  and  there  was  no  necessity  of  getting  out  of  the 
way  to  let  another  train  pass.  He  wanted  to  stick  to  the  faith  of 
the  state — to  keep  the  bargain,  but  he  could  tell  to  all  that  there 
was  a  good  time  coming,  and  this  road  would  yet  be  built.  If 
this  bill  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad,  he  should  vote  against  it,  although  he  believed  that 
company  had  violated  its  charter.  They  had  better  let  this  road 
be  built  and  let  them  even  intersect  their  road. 

If  the  state  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  he  should  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  but  he  asked  the  knowing  ones:  where  is  the  stock 
of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  owned? 

In  Hudson  there  were  two  competing  roads  and  they  got  along 
easily  enough. 

Mr.  Townsend  replied  that  Mr.  Ripley  got  further  from  the 
road  than  Mr.  Parry,  and  he  would  not  follow  him. 

If  we  place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  New  York  and  the  South, 
they  would  put  us  in  the  gutter  and  never  raise  us  up.  Open  this 
state  to  free  competition  and  we  cut  off  the  resources  of  the  state. 
They  publish  articles  in  the  New  York  papers  and  call  us  bought 
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legislators ;  I  tell  them  we  don’t  want  them  to  interfere  with  us, 
as  we  don’t  interfere  with  them. 

Mr.  Merseles  wanted  to  legislate  for  New  Jersey.  The  people 
of  West  Jersey  have  asked  for  this  bill  and  told  us  to  put 
what  we  pleased  in  it,  so  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
others. 

This  road  was  needed  to  enable  them  to  get  their  produce  to 
market.  We  have  been  asked  and  have  authorized  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad,  to  subscribe  $800,000  for  the  West  Jersey 
Railroad,  and  every  gentleman  who  voted  for  that  did  so  from 
sympathy.  We  want  to  get  this  truck  from  the  South, — there  is 
a  large  number  of  vessels  now  bringing  truck  from  Charleston  to 
New  York  and  w;e  want  to  have  this  truck  cheap. 

It  was  not  right  that  we  should  be  met,  whenever  West  Jersey 
asked  for  greater  facilities  of  transportation,  by  the  cry  that  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  privilege  was  to  be  infringed  upon.  He 
trusted  that  every  member  who  desired  to  see  the  people  have 
railroads  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  would  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Mills  said  the  interest  of  his  constituents  demanded  that, 
he  should  not  vote  for  this  bill.  He  sympathized  with  the  Air¬ 
line  Road.  But  they  thought  their  interests  would  be  of  more 
benefit  to  them  and  interferes  with  the  West  Jersey  Road.  A 
large  delegation  from  Cumberland  have  just  arrived  here  with 
remonstrances  against  this  road  because.it  does  interfere  with 
the  West  Jersey  Road. 

This  latter  would  benefit  a  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
West  Jersey  than  the  Air-line.  They  are  not,  opposed  to  the  Air¬ 
line  but  if  the  West  Jersey  Road  is  successful,  then  they  are 
willing  to  see  this  road  built.  The  building  of  the  West  Jersey 
Road  had  rested  upon  a  contingency  which  had  passed  and  their 
roads  would  be  built  if  there  wms  honor  in  the  Joint  Companies. 

He  had  voted  with  the  friends  of  the  bill,  because  he  was 
opposed  to  killing  a  bill  before  it  wms  perfected. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  opposed  to  preventing  any  roads  being  built 
except  by  asking  the  monopoly  to  build  them. 

Mr.  M.  Mills  said  the  West  Jersey  Road  would  be  built  by 
Jerseymen. 

Mr.  Ripley  did  not  care  where  the  money  was  to  come  from, 

so  they  built  it,  and  the  state  would  receive  a,  revenue  from  it. 

Mr.  R.  then  entered  into  an  eulogy  of  Com.  Stockton.  He  said 

if  West  Jersey  was  too  poor  to  build  a  road  let  us  pass  around 

the  hat.  He  was  verv  earnest  and  his  remarks  excited  much 

•/ 

laughter. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  Salem  wTas  deeply  interested  in  both  of  these 
roads.  Perhaps  more  in  the  West  Jersey  road  than  the  Air-line,  but 
they  wanted  both.  The  gentleman  from  Atlantic  had  said  that 
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he  heard  Commodore  Stockton  say  the  West  Jersey  road  would 
be  built  whether  this  Air-line  bill  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  he  would  like  to  correct  the  report  of  his 
remarks.  He  had  said  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  last 
week,  that  Commodore  Stockton  had  said  the  West  Jersey  road 
would  be  built,  whether  the  extension  bill  passed  or  not.  The  re¬ 
porter  had  mistaken  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Clawson  continued,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  companies 
would  build  the  West  Jersey  road,  to  compete  with  the  Air-line 
road,  and  they  would  do  so  because  it  was  to  their  interest.  He 
also  thought  they  would  construct  the  West  Jersey  road  whether 
their  extension  bill  passed  or  not.  Salem  county  was  more  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  last  road,  than  in  the  other,  but  if  he  knew  any  thing 
of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  that  county,  he  thought  they  wmuld 
rather  do  without  the  West  Jersey  road  than  to  have  it  under  the 
threat  that  had  been  made  that  it  should  not  be  built  if  this  Air-line 
road  was  built. 

The  people  had  been  told  that  the  West  Jersey  road  could  not 
be  built  unless  the  Joint  Companies  subscribed  lor  its  stock — this 
had  been  asked  for  and  granted.  Then  they  were  told  that  it  could 
not  be  built,  unless  the  Joint  Companies  endorsed  their  bonds — 
this  had  been  granted,  and  now  they  are  told  it  cannot  be  built  if 
this  bill  passes.  The  gentleman  from  Mercer  said  this  bill  wiould 
kill  tha.t  road,  and  he  presumed  he  spoke  by  authority,  as  he  had 
found  he  generally  did.  There  seemed  to  have  been  some  doubt 
about  the  building  of  the  West  Jersey  road,  but  as  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  the  stock  of  this  road  would  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours, 
he  was  in  favor  of  both  roads. 

If  any  law-suit  should  occur,  the  state  would  have  nothing  to 
do  wdth  it — the  corporators  would  have  to  attend  to  that. 

This  road  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  and  he 
thought  that  in  five  years  the  transit  duty  from  this  road  to  the 
state,  would  be  as  great  as  from  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
Another  matter  was,  that  the  average  rate  for  passengers  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  w’as  three  cents  a  mile,  u  hile  this  bill 
prohibited  the  Company  from  taking  more  than  two  cents  a  mile. 

(During  this  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  500  in  Cumberland 
had  petioned  for  the  bill,  and  as  Mr.  Mills  had  been  informed, 
1500  remonstrated  against  it  because  it  wmuld  interfere  wdth  the 
West  Jersey  Road.) 

Mr.  Barrett  was  in  a  critical  position  on  this  question.  West 
Jersey  has  rights  which  she  should  have  without  begging  for  them, 
and  if  she  cannot  get  them  without,  he  was  for  letting  them  go  for 
the  present. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  should  have  laid  their  main 
trunk  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  then  we  should  not  have 
had  this  difficulty.  That  company  have  rights  which  should  be 
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maintained,  but  that  would  not  give  the  people  what  they  want. 

This  road  is  11  miles  from  Camden,  and  then  passes1 40  miles 
to  Cohansey — this  is  not  just  what  they  want.  Do  they  want 
only  a  road  to  New  York  market  without  any  facilities  for  Phil¬ 
adelphia  market?  But  if  they  get  the  latter,  they  may  infringe 
these  exclusive  privileges.  He  did  not  care  whether  there  were 
competing  roads  from  Camden  to  Keyport.  He  wanted  the  rights 
of  West  Jersey  without  going  forty  miles  out  of  the  way  to  get 
them — he  wanted  them  even  by  a  competing  road,  and  if  we 
could  not  get  them  that  way,  why  let  that  company  do  it.  He 
would  rather  have  the  present  company  do  it,  than  to  have  our 
blood  sucked  by  two  companies. 

The  fact  wTas,  West  Jerseymen  don’t  understand  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  The  last  stand  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  get  what 
they  want.  His  constituents  tell  him  almost  to  a  man  not  to  vote 
to  go  forty  miles  to  Cohansey  for  this  road,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Parry  greatly  sympathized  with  the  members  from  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  have  so  often  expressed  themselves  favorable  to  the 
Air-line  road,  but  whose  fears  have  been  operated  upon,  lest 
the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  in  the  construction  of  which,  their 
constituents  are  deeply  interested,  should  be  killed  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

He  considered  it  very  improper,  when  there  are  two  laudable 
measures  up  for  our  consideration,  both  of  which  are  greatly  need¬ 
ed,  that  one  of  them  should  be  used  as  a  supple  rod,  to  lash  the 
members  into  an  opposition  to  the  other,  and  called  upon  the 
members  from  the  upper  part  of  the  state  who  have  had  our 
support  for  every  railroad  bill  for  which  they  have  applied,  to 
come  to  our  aid. 

The  bill  was  then  lost— 23  to  34. 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Beckett,  Benjamin,, Cake,  Clawson,  Cor- 
lies,  Franklin,  Fennimore,  Gaskiil,  Githens,  Hancox,  Hardenburg, 
Havens,  Hendrickson,  Hoagland,  Holmes,  Merselles,  Noe,  Parry, 
Price,  Ripley,  Roberts,  Stelle. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Barrett,  Beatty,  Britton,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Everitt,  Forman,  Grier,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Harris,  Harrison,  J.  PI.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Howell,  Hutchinson, 
Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Laroe,  Logan,  May,  F.  S.  Mills,  M.  Mills, 
Pitney,  Rafferty,  Shay,  Sherrer,  Townsend,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees, 
Young. 

Absent — Messrs.  Dennis,  Diverty,  Lambert. 

EXTENSION  BILL. 

Wednesday,  March  9th,  1854. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  moved  to  take  up  the  order  of  the  day,  being 
the  Extension  Bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee. 
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Mr.  Parry  wished  to  inquire  if  the  law  concerning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  notice  for  an  alteration  of  the  charter  had  been  complied 
with.  That  law  passed  in  1846  requires  that  when  “  any  company 
or  association  already  incorporated  shall  be  disposed  to  make 
application  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  or  any  alteration  in 
the  law  so  incorporating  them, — it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  or  Stockholders  of  such  incorporation,  or  some  of  them,  to 
signify  his  or  their  intention,  by  advei’tisment,  to  be  inserted  at 
least  six  weeks  successively,  previous  to  making  such  application, 
in  one  or  more  newspapers — and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  or  Directors  of  such  incorporation,  to  state  in  such  notice, 
specifically,  the  alteration  so  to  be  applied  for;  and  that  due  proof 
shall  be  made  of  such  notice  having  been  published,  previous  to 
leave  being  given  to  bring  in  any  bill  to  comply  with  such  appli¬ 
cation.”  This  bill  proposes  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  so  as  to  postpone  the  time  at 
which  the  state  shall  have  the  right  to  take  the  works  for  twenty 
years,  and  unless  notice,  stating  specifically  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  charter  has  been  advertised  according  to  law,  and 
due  proof  is  made  to  this  House  of  such  notice  having  been  pro¬ 
perly  published,  we  cannot  lawfully  entertain  or  sanction  this  bill. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  the  law  did  not  apply  in  this  case,  for  this 
was  not  an  application  from  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
but  the  matter  originated  with  the  legislature,  and  we  ourselves 
had  conducted  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Parry  said  this  was  a  pretty  way  of  getting  around  the 
law.  Would  the  legislature  have  dared  to  introduce  these  pro¬ 
positions  if  they  had  not  come  from  the  companies.  But  the 
legislature  are  only  representatives  of  the  people,  and  have  they 
any  right  to  bring  in  a  law  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people 
without  previous  notice  ? 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  the  company  had  advertised  for  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  curves,  &c.,  but  they  did  not  come  here  for  that  applica¬ 
tion,  but  the  whole  matter  was  a  thing  proposed  and  conducted 
by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Parry  said  the  argument  proved  that  this  bill  should  not 
now  be  entertained,  for  if  they  have  advertised  for  these  purposes, 
they  are  all  we  have  a  right  to  consider,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
consider  the  great  measures  which  are  brought  forward  in  this 
bill,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  straightening  curves,  &c. 

Mr.  Hamilton  traced  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  had  been 
brought  before  the  legislature,  originating  in  an  inquiry  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  companies  would  surrender 
their  exclusive  privileges.  It  is  not  an  application  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Logan  said  the  legislature  had  by  a  general  act  reserved 
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the  right  to  alter  the  charter,  and  how  could  they  exercise  that 
right  if  publication  of  notice  is  always  required. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  further  defended  the  position  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Hamilton  claimed  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  notices  to 
be  published  when  the  legislature  proposed  to  amend  any  char¬ 
ters. 

The  bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  to  amend  the  1st  section,  so  as  to  make  it 
lawful  to  construct  competing  roads  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
instead  of  not  till  after  1869,  and  to  strike  out  the  rest  of  the 
section,  which  acknowledges  and  re-affirms  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges. 

He  said,  the  people  have  not  asked  for  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  would  prefer  leaving  the  charters  and  supplements  of 
the  Joint  Companies  undisturbed  rather  than  to  have  them  again 
thrown  open  for  re-adjustment,  being  aware  of  the  vantage  ground 
the  companies  occupy  over  the  members  of  the  legislature,  by 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  relating  to 
their  works. 

But  as  we  have  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  act  on  some 
bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
for  twenty  years,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  look  with  a  jealous 
eye  after  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  state  under  the  benign 
influence  of  whose  laws  we  live  and  move  and  are  protected  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  our  property. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  careful  to  do  no  act  or  thing  that 
would  improperly  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Joint  Companies,  I  think  it  would  be  wisdom  in  this  body  not  to 
grant  them  an  extension  of  time  or  power  without  securing  to 
the  people  an  equivalent  for  it. 

That  the  Joint  Companies  have  an  exclusive  privilege  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  that  no  other  company  can  lawfully  compete 
with  them  in  that  business  without  making  compensation  for  all 
damages  sustained  by  reason  thereof,  is  freely  admitted. 

But  when  it  is  pretended  that  those  exclusive  privileges  cover 
the  whole  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  and  Raritan  River  and  Bay,  embracing  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  state,  and  that  no  competition,  however  indirectly, 
shall  exist,  it  is  an  assumption  nowhere  recognized  by  law.  The 
supplement  passed  2d  March,  1832,  says  :  “  It  shall  not  be  lawful, 
at  any  time  during  the  said  railroad  charter  to  construct  any 
other  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  state,  without  the  consent  of  the 
said  companies,  which  shall  be  intended  or  used  for  the-  transpor¬ 
tation  of  passengers  or  merchandize  between  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  ;  or  to  compete  in  business  with  the  rail- 
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road  authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  supplement  is  relative,” 
meaning  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  which  is  also  limited 
by  its  charter  to  a  business  between  the  two  cities  aforesaid. 

The  Joint  Companies  themselves  did  not  claim  any  such  grants 
in  their  address  to  the  people  of  New7  Jersey,  dated  June  lith, 
1848,  in  which  they  say,  “The  interests  of  the  Joint  Companies 
were  protected  by  an  express  provision,  that  during  their  lease  of 
thirty  years,  no  other  railroad  was  to  be  granted  to  compete  with 
them  in  business  in  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  This  protection  wras  indispensable  to  enable  the 
companies  to  complete  the  canal,  and  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  made.” 

Neither  did  Commodore  Stockton  entertain  any  such  extrav¬ 
agant  views  when  he  issued  an  “Appeal  to  the  People  of  New 
Jersey,”  dated  September  24th,  1849,  in  which  he  distinctly  says, 
“  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  one  thousand  shares  of  the 
Joint  Stock  to  the  state,  and  the  guarantee  of  at  least  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  transit  duties  and  the  dividends  on  their 
shares,  the  act  of  March,  1832,  was  passed,  completing  the  con¬ 
tract  as  it  now  stands  between  the  state  and  the  companies,”  and 
“the  state  agrees  that  no  other  railroad  shall  be  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  to  compete  with  these  lessees 
in  the  business  of  carrying  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia ,” 
not  even  intimating  that  th.e  prohibition  of  any  other  competition 
except  that  between  the  two  great  cities  of  our  Union  was  ever 
contemplated. 

This  bill  directly  authorizes  an  extension  of  the  charter  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  until  1889,  without  any 
consideration  whatever.  The  mere  fact  of  straightening  their 
curves  which  never  ought  to  have  been  made  and  had  the  road 
been  located  through  the  interior  of  the  state,  where  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  needed,  instead  of  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  river 
where  it  was  not  asked  for,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  them.  There  is  some  good  reason  for  the  curves  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  Railroad,  where  lofty  mountains  and  cragged  rocks  inter¬ 
vene,  but  over  the  level  plains  in  West  Jersey,  no  such  apology 
can  be  offered.  The  original  charter  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  authorizes  the  company  to  lay  “  as  marry  sets  of  tracks 
as  deemed  necessary” — evidently  anticipating  and  providing  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  business  which  would  eventually  be  done 
on  this  road.  The  future  was  then  unknown  to  them  ;  yet  they 
displayed  great  wisdom  in  amply  providing  for  any  amount  of 
business  that  could  possibly  be  offered,  and  if  it  were  necessary 
in  the  course  of  time  to  lav  double  tracks  for  passenger  trains 
and  double  tracks  for  slow  or  freight  trains,  they  have  full 
authoritv  bv  their  charter  so  to  do.  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
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bringing  that  in  now  as  a  cause  for  postponing  the  time  at  which 
the  state  shall  have  the  right  to  take  the  works;  as  the  charter 
now  stands  the  state  will,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  therein 
named,  have  the  right  to  take  said  works  at  the  original  cost, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  said  company,  and  may  by  the 
same  act  that  authorizes  the  purchase,  make  sale  of  them,  with¬ 
out  any  exclusive  privileges,  to  the  same  or  another  company  at 
their  true  market  value,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  some 
millions  of  dollars  advance  on  the  original  cost  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  some  remuneration  for  the  privations, which 
the  people  have  so  long  endured. 

The  people  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  a  proposition 
would  be  offered  to  make  the  Monopoly  clause  less  objectionable, 
which  has  been  a  burden,  grevious  to  bear,  ever  since  its  passage, 
and  required  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  get  it 
through  the  legislature  against  the  will  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
members;  in  evidence  of  which  I  will  read  the  Report  of  the 
Minority  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  in  1831, 
as  follows  : 

“  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  way  across  the  state,  and 
the  privileges  of  employing  all  the  means  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  present  age  has  invented  in  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  merchandise  thereon,  is  a  right  common  to  every  citizen 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  which,  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  guard  and  protect  the  public;  and  that  wo  company 
ought,  in  the  erection  of  a  canal,  a  turnpike  or  a  railroad,  to  have 
any  exclusive  monopoly,  or  any  exclusive  right,  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  business  of  a  fair  competition 
W'ith  others,  and  secure  to  them  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  their 
expenditures;  and  we  believe  it  would  be  not  only  contrary  to  the 
settled  and  wise  policy  of  New  Jersey,  but  a  violation  of  public 
right,  to  grant  such  exclusive  privileges;  and  that  this  violation 
would  in  no  degree  be  palliated  by  making  the  state  a  party  in 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  common 
rights  of  the  people,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  sale  or  transfer  to 
any  company,  or  any  section  of  country,  because  the  operation  of 
such  a  transfer  is  to  deprive  other  companies  and  other  portions 
of  the  state,  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  competition  in  business. 
We  believe  that  such  competition  is  necessary  for  the  prop¬ 
er  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  needful  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  to  which  communities  are  always  liable 
from  monopolies-,  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  past  history  of 
our  legislation  to  warrant  an  experiment,  which  appears  to 
us  fraught  with  all  the  serious  consequences  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  We  are  unwilling  to  hold  out,  therefore,  to  any  company, 
the  offer  of  exclusive  privileges  upon  any  terms.  We  believe 
the  legislature  cannot  do  so  without  compromitting  the  rights  of 
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their  constituents,  and  introducing  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
future  ;  and  we  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  dissent  from  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  report  of  a  majority  of  your  committee.” 

Those  sentiments  were  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
committee,  but  of  the  legislature,  and  the  doctrines  contained 
therein  were  recognized  in  their  proceedings:  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  not  being  granted  until  the  following  year. 

It  may  not  be  improper  at  this  time  to  inquire  what  was  the 
inducement  of  the  legislature  of  1832  to  grant  those  exclusive 
privileges — was  it  the  thousand  shares  of  stock  transferred  by 
the  company  to  the  state,  which  yields  a  revenue  of  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  when  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Jersey,  being  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber,  it  is  less  than  three  cents  each  ;  can  it  be  possible  for  members 
to  suppose  that  the  legislature  of  1832  would  sell  our  liberties 
for  thirty  years  at  three  cents  a  head,  per  year,  a  life  time,  for 
less  than  one  dollar?  I  think  not,  there  must  have  been  some 
greater  object  in  view.  The  impression  has  to  some  extent  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  the  exclusive  privileges  to 
secure  the  construction  of  the  works  ;  that  capitalists  would  not 
invest  their  money  unless  competition  w?as  prohibited.  But  by 
referring  to  the  acts  we  shall  find  there  is  no  foundation  for  any 
such  views.  The  act  of  Feb.  loth,  1831,  consolidating  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company  and 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  making  their  stock  joint 
stock,  contains  a  clause  by  which,  if  both  railroad  and  canal  are 
not  completed  within  the  time  specified  in  their  respective  char¬ 
ters,  the  one  that  is  completed  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  state, 
thereby  securing  beyond  all  controversy,  the  completion  of  the 
works,  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  suplement 
of  March  2,  1832,  which  grants  the  exclusive  privileges  of  which 
so  much  complaint  is  made,  and  which  this  amendment  which  I 
have  just  offered,  is  intended  to  remove. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  at  that  time  the  state  contem¬ 
plated  taking  the  works,  which  view  is  not  yet  abandoned  by  all, 
and  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  legislature  had  in  view 
when  the  exclusive  privileges  were  granted,  t hat  o\  protecting 
the  state  against  a  competing  road,  and  to  have  all  the  Eastern 
travel  from  Jersey  City  by  way  of  New  Brunswick  thrown  on  to 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  by  means  of  a  branch,  touch¬ 
ing  it  at  or  west  of  Spottswmod,  so  as  to  make  that  road  as 
profitable  as  could  be  when  the  state  should  become  the  proprietor 
was  defeated,  by  the  acts  of  the  companies,  who,  instead  of 
turning  the  Eastern  travel  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
as  contemplated  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1832, 
w’ere  (without  sanction  of  law)  connecting  it  with  the  Pennsyl- 
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variia  Railroad  at  Trenton,  so  as  to  create  a  rival  road;  when 
the  legislature,  becoming  alarmed  at  such  proceedings,  appointed 
a  committee  “  to  inquire  by  whom,  and  by  what  authority  and 
with  what  intent  or  purpose  the  said  railroad  has  been  construc¬ 
ted  and  what  use  is  now  made  of  the  same  ;  and  whether  it  is 
intended  to  continue  the  said  railroad  to  any  other  part  or  place 
in  this  state,  and  how  the  interests  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  affected  thereby.”  That  the  people 
of  that  day  were  frightened  at  the  movements  of  the  companies, 
who  have  not  yet  lost  their  power  to  astonish  them  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  their  propositions,  and  now  come  forward,  when  their 
charter  has  but  half  expired,  and  demand  that  it  (with  the 
monopoly  clause)  be  extended  another  score  years.  But  fearing 
this  House  may  not  yet  be  fully  prepared  for' so  unreasonable  a 
measure,  they  graciously  condescend  to  accept  a  continuation  of 
(heir  charter  without  the  exclusive  privileges.  They  propose  to 
relinquish  their  exclusive  privileges,  but  w’hen  ?  Immediately?  No! 
In  five  years  ?  No,  not  so  soon  as  that  !  In  fen  ?  No  !  When 
then  ?  When  the  time  for  which  they  were  granted  shall  expire 
and  the  state  have  the  right  to  resume  them  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  and  this  is  the  substance  of  what  the  state  is  to  gain  by 
granting  an  extension  of  their  railroad  charter  for  twenty  years 
longer. 

Had  they  offered  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,  now,  15  years  before  their  expiration,  there  would  have 
been  some  justice  in  asking  for  an  extension  of  their  original 
charter  for  twenty  years  longer  ;  then  there  would  have  been 
some  consideration  for  the  grant  to  be  given— but  as  the  propo¬ 
sition  now  stands,  I  hope  this  house  will  not  agree  to  deprive  the 
people  of  so  valuable  a  franchise,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  with¬ 
out  securing  for  them  anything  in  return. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ripley,  Adjourned. 

3  o'clock — Mi'.  F.  S.  Mills  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  amendments  proposed,  wrere  tantamount 
to  striking  out  the  enacting  clause.  The  friends  of  the  bill 
desired  that  it  should  come  up  on  its  third  reading  on  its  merits, 
W'hen  they  trusted  they  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed.  If  the  gentleman  from  Burlington 
would  withdraw  his  amendments,  he  (Mr.  M.)  w'ould  move  to 
strike  out  the  words  principally  obnoxious,  viz:  “directly  or 
indirectly”  to  compete,  &c. 

Mr.  Rafferty  said,  while  he  would  not  yet  state  his  intentions  as 
to  voting  on  the  bill,  he  wished  it  to  come  up  on  its  final  passage 
without  alteration. 

Mr.  Parry’s  amendment  was  lost — Id  to  42. 
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Ayes — R.  Allen,  Cake,  Clawson,  Githens,  Harrison,  Havens, 
Hendrickson,  Hoagland,  May,  Parry,  Price,  Ripley,  Roberts, 
Stelle. 

JVoes — Anderson,  Barrett,  Beatty,  Beckett,  Benjamin,  Britton, 
Conkling,  Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Uemarest,  Dennis,  Diverty,  Eve- 
ritt,  Franklin,  Fennimore,  Forman,  Caskill,  Grier,  Hamilton, 
Hancox,  J.  H.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Howell,  Hutchinson,  Jora- 
•lemon,  Lafetra,  Lambert,  Laroe,  Logan,  F.  S.  Mills,  M.  Mills, 
Noe,  Pitney,  Rafferty, -Shay,  Sherrer,  Townsend,  Van  Horn, 
Voorhees,  Young. 

Absent — Cobb,  Harris,  Hardenburg,  Merseles. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  then  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  first  section 
the  words  “  directly  or  indirectly  be  intended.” — Agreed  to,  50 
to  3. 

Noes — Howell,  Price  and  Ripley. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  “  not”  from  the  clause 
“it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  construct  any  other  road  without  consent 
of  Joint  Companies” — Lost  12  to  47. 

Air.  Clawson  moved  to  make  the  exclusive  privilege  end  in 
1865,  instead  of  1869.  He  understood  the  companies  were 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Ripley  opposed  the  amendment.  As  his  had  been  refused 
he  was  in  favor  of  swallowing  the  whole  dose.  He  wanted  to 
tell  a  story.  A  gentleman  once  took  another  home  with  him  to 
dine,  unexpectedly  to  his  wife.  The  visitor  found  a  cricket  in  his 
pudding,  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it,  as  he  wished  to  save 
the  feelings  of  the  lady ;  finally  he  concluded  to  sugar  it  and 
swallow  it  down.  He  thought  we  should  do  so  with  this  bill. 

Air.  F.  S.  Alills  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Clawson  urged  it  as  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  terminate 
the  exclusive  privileges  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  understood 
the  Joint  Companies  would  accept  the  bill  with  this  amendment- 
lost  21  to  36. 

Ayes — R.  Allen,  Cake,  Clawson,  Franklin,  Fennimore,  Githens, 
Hamilton,  Hancox,  Harrison,  Havens,  Hendrickson,  Hoagland, 
Hutchinson,  May,  Alerseles,  Parry,  Price,  Rafferty,  Roberts, 
Stelle,  Voorhees. 

Noes — Anderson,  Barrett,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  Cobb,  Conkling, 
Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Dennis,  Diverty,  Everitt,  For¬ 
man,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hardenburg,  J.  H.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Holmes, 
Howell,  Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Lambert,  Laroe,  Logan,  F.  S.  Alills, 
M.  Alills,  Noe,  Pitney,  Ripley,  Shay,  Sherer,  Townsend,  Van 
Horn,  Young. 

Air.  Parry  moyed  to  add  to  the  first  section  a  proviso  that  this 
section  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  a  road,  east  of  aline 
drawn  from  a  point  15  miles  below  Camden,  to  a  point  six  miles 
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east  of  South  Amboy.  He  stated  that  this  provision  \Jvas  intended 
to  limit  and  define  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Joint  Companies 
within  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the  Raritan 
bay,  averaging  about  ten  miles  south  easterly  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad.  Although  that  gives  the  companies  a  wider 
scope  south  of  their  road,  than  the  original  charter  or  any  of  the 
supplements  thereto  would  warrant,  yet  it  is  so  very  desirable  to 
fix  some  line  of  demarcation,  and  if  possible,  to  satiate  the  desiresof 
the  Joint  Companies,  that  this  further  concession  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  is  now  made  in  great  humility,  hoping  something  will 
be  done,  by  which  the  people  may  know  through  what  section  of 
country,  they  may  with  impunity  ask  for  permission  to  build  rail¬ 
roads,  on  which  to  carry  their  own  crops  to  market. 

Mr.  M.  Mills  asked  if  the  charter  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  did  not  limit  their  exclusive  privileges? 

Mr.  Parry  asked  what  then  defeated  the  Air-line  Railroad? 

Lost — 18  to  41. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  to  amend  the  2d  section,  so  as  to  allow  the 
state  to  take  the  the  works  at  1889,  or  any  time  thereafter.  This 
he  said  was  necessary,  that  no  undue  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  state,  for  want  of  time  properly  to  take  all  preliminary 
steps  for  a  measure  of  so  great  importance,  as  it  could  not  be 
done  in  a  hurry,  but  after  the  Commissioners  who  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  view  the  works,  and  make  out  the 
valuation,  and  report  to  the  legislature,  and  a  law  be  passed, 
authorizing  the  purchase,  said  law  must,  according  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election,  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  That  if  we  deprive  the  state  of  the  right 
of  taking  the  works  at  any  time  previous  to  1889,  we  should  allow 
it  to  be  done  any  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Price  moved  to  amend  this  by  striking  out  the  2o  section 
which  extends  the  charter.  Lost. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  thought  Mr.  Parry’s  amendment  unimportant, 
as  the  state  could  fix  the  time  of  taking  the  works,  when  the  ex¬ 
tended  charter  expired. 

Mr.  Parry’s  amendment  was  lost — 15  to  40. 

Ayes — Allen,  Cake,  Clawson,  Githens,  Harrison,  Hendrickson, 
Hoagland,  May,  Merseles,  Parry,  Price,  Ripley,  Roberts,  Stelle. 

JS’brs — Anderson,  Beatty,  Beckett,  Benjamin,  Britton,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Dennis,  Diverty,  Eve- 
ritt,  Franklin,  Forman,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hamilton,  Hancox,  Hard- 
enburg,  J.  H.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Howell,  Hutchinson,  Joralemon, 
Lafetra,  Lambert,  Logan,  F.  S.  Mills,  M.  Mills,  Noe,  Pitney, 
Rafferty,  Shay,  Sherer,  Townsend,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees,  Young. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  an  amendment  that  all  the  charters  and  supple¬ 
ments  relative  to  said  railroad  and  canal  shall  cease  and  expire  in 
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18S9,  unless  previously  extended  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  He 
said  this  amendment  was  necessary  to  fix  the  termination  of  the 
charter,  at  the  time  now  contemplated.  For  many  years  after 
the  charter  was  granted  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
the  people  apprehended,  as  it  Was  given  for  thirty  years,  it  would 
not  continue  longer ;  but  as  there  were  nine  years  allowed  for  its 
construction,  and  the  thirty  years  did  not  commence  until  after 
the  road  was  completed,  it  becomes  a  question,  when  the  thirty 
years  will  expire.  The  companies  have  intimated  that  it  will  be 
in  1869,  yet  others  believe  that  passengers  were  carried  in  the 
cars  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  in  1836,  and  if  so,  the  thirty  years 
will  expire  in  1866.  But  if  the  state  makes  no  move  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  until  1869,  and  it  should  then  be  shown  that  the  time  limited 
for  the  state  to  take  the  works  had  expired  several  years  previous, 
would  not  the  state  lose  the  right  to  which  she  was  entitled,  of 
taking  the  works  at  the  original  cost.  This  amendment,  1  think, 
will  prevent  any  such  ambiguity,  and  give  the  people  confidence 
that  the  charter  will  expire  at  that  time,  unless  previously  extend¬ 
ed.  • 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  the  bill  fixed  the  extended  charter  at  the 
end  of  the  canal  charter,  and  could  not  be  extended  without  far¬ 
ther  legislation. 

Lost — 17  to  42. 

Ayes — Allen,  Barrett,  Cake,  Clawson,  Dennis,  Githens,  Har¬ 
rison,  Havens,  Hendrickson,  Hoagland,  Merseles,  M.  Mills, 
Parry,  Price,  Ripley,  Roberts,  Stelle. 

JSoes — Anderson,  Beatty,  Beckett,  Benjamin,  Britton,  Cobb, Conk- 
ling,  Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Diverty,  Everitt,  Franklin, 
Fennimore,  For^nan,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hamilton,  Hancox,  Harden- 
burg,J.  H.  Hill,  L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Howell,  Hutchinson,  Joralemon, 
Lafetra,  Lambert,  Laroe,  Logan,  May,  F.  S.  Mills,  Noe,  Pitney, 
Rafferty,  Shay,  Sherrer,  Townsend,  Fan  Horn,  Voorhees, 
Young. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  termination  of  the 
extended  charter  1989  instead  of  1889 — lost. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  to  amend  by  providing  that  the  company 
should  not  charge  more  than  two  cents  per  mile,  for  travelling  over 
their  roads, 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  amend  that  all  persons  residing  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  should  have  a  free  ticket — lost. 

Mr.  Parry  urged  his  motion  by  stating  that  two  cents  per  mile 
was  more  than  was  charged  on  many  other  railroads  where  com¬ 
petition  existed,  although  it  cost  about  double  to  build  them,  than 
it  did  to  build  roads  in  New  Jersey.  The  bill  for  the  Air-line 
road, %mited  the  charge  to  two  cents  per  mile.  The  corporators 
were  satisfied  that  that  price  would  pay  well. 


Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  an  additional  amendment  to  make  it 
2|  cents  per  mile,  after  the  accptance  of  this  act  of  the  Joint 
Companies,  for  way  passengers. 

Mr.  Parry  wanted  the  word  “  vyay”  stricken  out. 

Mr.  F.  S,  Mills  said  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  charge  three 
cents  a  mile. 

Messrs.  Clawson  and  Franklin  opposed  the  motion  as  being  of 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  people  south  of  Camden. 

After  further  discussion  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was  agreed 
to,  37  to  18. 

Mr.  Clawson  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  require  the  company  to 
straighten  the  curves. 

Mr.  Hardenburg  asked  whether,  as  the  funds  for  the  altering 

of  these  curves  were  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Joint  Com- 

« 

panies,  this  expense  would  interfere  with  the  revenues  which  the 
state  derives. 

Mr.  Clawson’s  amendment  was  lost,  27  to  32. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  to  amend  by  a  section  requiring  double 
tracks  to  be  laid  in  three  years.  He  stated  that  the  companies 
have  had  full  power  and  authority  to  lay  as  many  sets  of  tracks 
as  deemed  necessary,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years;  but  as  a 
double  track  has  not  yet  been  made,  he  presumed  the  companies 
did  not  deem  it  necessary,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  for  another 
score  years  to  come,  if  the  people  would  be  satisfied  without  it, 
but  as  public  opinion  is  now  in  favor  of  double  tracks,  he  thought 
this  House  should  now  take  some  action  on  the  matter  and  require 
that  double  tracks  should  be  laid  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Clawson  moved  to  amend  by  requiring  1  he  company  to 
construct  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  in  nine  years.  Lost,  10  to  44. 

Mr.  Ripley  move  to  strike  out  the  section  allowing  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  members  of  the  legislature,  &c.,  to  travel  free — lost. 

Mr.  Clawson  moved  to  include  several  other  state  and  county 
officers  on  the  free  list. 

(Considerable  discussion  here  arose,  those  offering  amendments 
being  accused  of  doing  so  captiously,  which  they  denied.)  Lost, 
8  to  47. 

Mr.  F  S.  Mills  moved  an  amendment  limiting  the  time  in 
which  the  Joint  Companies  may  signify  their  acceptance,  to  three 
months — agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  add  to  the  bill  the  Prohibitory  Liquor 
bill;  a  provision  to  re-charter  banks;  a  section  to  allow'  further 
legislatures  to  meet,  draw  their  pay,  have  a  dinner,  and  go  home 
without  performing  their  duties,  till  18G9,  and  that  Democratic 
papers  should  hereafter  be  headed  “Monopoly  and  Democracy.” 

Decided  out  of  order. 
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Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  strike  out  the  preamble  which  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  exclusive  privileges. 

Mr.  Parry  supported  the  motion.  If  the  privileges  exist,  there 
is  no  need  of  reiterating  them ;  if  not,  this  preamble  cannot  make 
them.  He  discussed  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain,  and  assert¬ 
ed  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
can,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  be  bartered  away.  There 
is  no  infringement,  but  rather  an  admission  of  the  rights  of  the 
companies,  in  making  compensation  for  all  damages  they  sustain. 
The  protection  or  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Joint  Companies 
to  the  use  of  railroads,  gives  them  the  right  to  damages,  when 
that  protection  is  not  maintained  ;  and  it  is  a  similar  protection 
that  every  land  holder  gets  with  his  deed,  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
exclusive  possession  of  his  land,  and  if  his  “  vested  rights  ”  are 
invaded,  compensation  must  be  made. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  his 
title;  for  the  principle,  that  the  property,  either  of  individuals  or 
incorporated  companies,  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  by  making 
compensation,  is  so  well  understood  to  pervade  all  our  transac¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  just  as  binding  and  efficient  without  being  literally 
expressed,  as  though  it  were  written  out  in  every  contract.  And 
every  company  that  takes  a  charter  and  every  individual  that 
takes  a  deed  for  land,  or  makes  any  other  contract  for  which  he 
pays  a  valuable  consideration,  does  it  subject  to  the  operation  of 
that  over-ruling  principle  with  which  the  people  have  never  yet 
parted,  and  which  is  higher  in  authority  and  more  potent  than 
any  act  which  the  legislature  can  passs  in  opposition  to  it. 

Motion  lost  13  to  43. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  an  amendment  that  instead  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  privileges,  it  should  be  said  the  “  Companies 
claim  them”— lost. 

Mr.  Merseles  moved  an  amendment  to  the  same  effect — lost. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  amendments  limiting  the  competition  to  “be 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia” — lost. 

Mr.  Parry  moved  to  amend  by  a  substitute  enacting: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  charter  till  1889,  then  to  cease,  unless 
extended. 

2.  The  appraisement  mentioned  in  the  original  charter  to  take 
place  three  years  before  the  extended  charter  expires.  The  legis¬ 
lature  then  to  elect  whether  the  state  shall  take  the  works  or  sell 
them  at  the  price  of  the  appraisement. 

3.  Authorizing  the  company  to  straighten  curves,  construct 
lateral  roads  when  authorized,  and  lay  double  tracks  in  five  years. 

4.  Repealing  the  clauses  of  original  acts  by  which  the  state 
received  one  thousand  shares  of  stock,  the  monopoly  grant,  the 
guarantee  of  $30,000  annually,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Director 
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on  the  part  of  the  state  in  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company. 

5.  This  to  go  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  if  accepted 
by  the  companies. 

Mr.  Parry  explained  and  enforced  his  substitute,  and  in  order 
that  the  House  might  have  time  to  examine  it,  he  moved  that  it 
be  printed,  and  the  House  adjourn  for  action  to-morrow — lost. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  it  looked  like  attempting  to  gag  discussion. 

Mr.  Mills  withdrew  the  motion,  and  the  vote  being  taken  the 
substitute  was  lost,  10  to  43. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Clawson  and  Mr.  Roberts  said  they  had  amendments  to 
offer  but  Mr.  H.  refused  to  withdraw. 

The  motion  was  lost,  27  to  29. 

Mr.  Roberts  offered  an  amendment  that  the  company  be 
required  to  buy  at  market  price  the  two  thousand  shares  held  by 
the  state,  at  the  end  of  the  original  charter,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  education;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  state  chartering  Railroads  or  Canals  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  privileges  before  granted. 

Lost — 12  to  38. 

Mr.  Hancox  moved  a  section  limiting  the  charge  for  through 
passengers  to  2j?  cents  a  mile — lost. 

Mr.  Clawson  moved  an  amendment  that  the  act  should  go  into 
effect  if  re-affirmed  by  the  next  legislature.  He  advocated  it  in 
order  that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  did  not  see  1  he  use  of  such  an  amendment.  If 
the  people  wished  this  act  repealed  they  could  instruct  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  so,  and  the  legislature  have  the  power  to  repeal  if. 

Mr.  Parry  thought  the  gentleman  was  mistaken.  He  thought 
it  would  be  considered  a  contract  and  irrepealable. 

Mr.  Clawson’s  amendment  was  lost,  13  to  43. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  strike  out  the  limitation  of  2£  cents 
for  “  way  ”  passengers  so  aS  to  make  it  apply  to  all  passengers — 
agreed  to,  50  to  5. 

Mr.  Ripley  then  said  he  would  make  a  last  attempt  at  compro¬ 
mise  by  making  their  charter  endure  as  long  as  grass  grows  and 
water  runs,  provided  they  will  surrender  their  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges. 

The  speaker  thought  it  was  doubtful  if  the  legislature  had  a 
right  to  pass  such  an  act.  He  decided  the  motion  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Roberts  offered  a  section  giving  the  legislature  power  to 
alter,  amend  or  repeal. 
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Mr.  Roberts  moved  a  section  that  the  third  House  be  furnished 
with  free  tickets  after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ripley  objected,  because  most  of  them  now  have  tickets. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  41  to  12. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  make  it  the  order  of  the  day  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  next.  While  the  question  was  pending  Adjourned. 

Friday,  March  10th. 

The  Extension  Bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Rafferty  moved  a  call  of  the  House.  All  the  members 
answered  but  Harris,  Forman,  Cobb  and  Hardenburg.  It  was 
stated  the  two  former  had  gone  home,  and  the  latter  two  were 
in  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Tuesday  next, — he 
hadn’t  seen  but  two  lawyers  here,  and  no  custom  house  officers, 
and  wished  the  company  to  have  all  their  force  here  before  the 
bill  was  acted  on. 

Mr.  Craig  called  Mr.  Ripley  to  order,  and  the  Speaker  decided 
that  the  bill  must  be  read  before  remarks  on  its  merits  were  made. 

The  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Ripley  wanted  to  have  it  postponed  to  Tuesday  next,  to 
have  Mr.  Hardenburg  here, — he  was  a  young  and  a  rising  man, 
and  now  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  he 
wanted  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Merseles  wanted  the  door-keeper  sent  after  the  absentees. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  rose — when  Mr.  Hardenburg  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Parry  said — From  the  determination  manifested  on  the 
part  of  those  having  the  power  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Joint  Companies,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
as  not  to  suffer  a  line  to  be  designated  beyond  which  the  farmers 
of  West  Jersey  might  have  a  railroad  on  which  to  transport  their 
own  crops  to  market,  I  have  but  little  hope  that  anything  which 
may  now  be  said  will  influence  the  vote  about  to  be  given.  Yet 
I  should  not  feel  satisfied  to  remain  silent  and  let  so  unjust  a  bill, 
go  from  this  House  without  manifesting  my  disapprobation. 

It  reiterates  and  confirms  all  that  the  Joint  Companies  have- 
heretofore  claimed  in  relation  to  their  power  to  control  railroad 
improvements  in  this  state,  fully  acknowledging  their  supremacy , 
and  that  we,  the  people,  are  subject  to  their  will,  that  we  have 
parted  with  our  sovereignty. 

When  Commodore  Stockton  was  pleading  with  the  legislature 
for  permission  to  lay  rails  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  before  he  had 
united  his  interest  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  he  was  loud  in  denunciations  against  monopoly.  In  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  praying  for  authority  to  construct  a 
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railroad  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  we  find  the  following  language 
used — “  That  this  appendage  to  the  canal  is  requisite  to  complete 
the  great  work  of  which  the  state  is  to  become  the  future  posses¬ 
sor,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  deviation  of  the  canal  from  the 
straight  line,  and  the  estimated  superiority  of  railroads  in  point 
of  time,  for  the  transit  of  passengers,  would,  unless  the  privilege 
is  permitted,  or  enjoyed,  prevent  the  company  for  the  present, 
and  the  state  for  the  future,  from  participating  in  this  branch  of 
business — thereby  placing  in  the  hands  of  another  company  a 
power  of  total  monopoly,  contrary  to  the  settled  and  wise  policy 
of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  community.” 

If  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  Bank,  an  insti¬ 
tution  once  considered  almost  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  so  that  the  cotton  growers  of  the  south  would 
mortgage  their  coming  crops,  railroad  and  other  companies 
would  mortgage  their  works  to  secure  favors  from  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  government  itself  was  greatly  dependent  on  it  for 
support;  yet  during  its  apparent  prosperity  it  contained  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction. 

So  with  regard  to  the  Joint  Companies ;  this  bill  is  intended  to 
stimulate  capitalists  to  loan  them  more  money,  and  the  state,  being 
part  owner  of  the  works,  must  bear  her  portion  of  the  debt ;  if  the 
liabilities  be  now  five  millions  of  dollars,  that  portion  against  the 
state  would  be  over  three  hundred  thousand.  How  much  deeper 
is  it  contemplated  the  next  loans  will  depress  us?  I  think  there 
is  a  constitutional  difficulty  in  our  way. 

If  we  refer  to  history,  it  will  be  found  that  the  power  of  monied 
corporations  is  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency,  unless  their 
privileges  are  few,  simple,  clearly  defined,  and  within  the  rebuke 
and  control  of  the  ballot  box.  If  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people,  and  large  capacities  given  them,  there  is  no 
safety  to  the  public.  And  I  regret  that  the  amendment  did  not 
prevail  that  was  offered,  to  place  the  Joint  Companies  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  footing  with  other  companies  that  have  been  incorporated  by 
this  House,  making  their  charter  subject  to  alteration  and  amend¬ 
ment  whenever,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  the  public  good 
required  it. 

Let  us  slightly  trace  the  rise  and  gradual  spread  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  and  see  how  it  stole  on  with  deathless  pur¬ 
pose  from  one  position  of  power  to  another,  until  from  a  small 
beginning  it  overshadowed  a  continent. 

The  motion  that  a  few  may  have  the  benefits  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  spread  abroad  for  all,  led  a  company  of  rich  merchants 
in  London  to  seek  a  charter  from  the  Queen,  that  they  might 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  to  India. 

But  little  opposition  was  made  to  the  effort,  and  the  money- 
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holding  class  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1600  the  charter  was 
granted.  The  charter  was  a  modest  one  and  limited  to  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  only;  mark  this.  In  this  simple,  unobtrusive 
way  the  train  was  laid.  “  Their  first  expedition  to  India  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  five  ships — the  largest  not  over  six  hundred  tons 
burthen,  the  smallest  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  the  whole  cost  of 
which,  vessels  and  cargoes,  amounted  to  only  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;”  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  with  which 
the  Joint  Companies  commenced.  Thus  it  went  on  with  all 
humility  and  deference  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  the  short 
sighted  politicians  of  that  day  flattered  themselves  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plan. 

But  thus  early  the  company  were  laying  a  foundation  for  their 
subsequent  gigantic  power.  Under  pretext  of  getting  some  terri¬ 
tory  in  India,  where  they  could  land  and  safely  keep  their  goods, 
they  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle  some  real  estate.  Under  similar 
pretences  they  gradually  extended  their  territory,  until  ihey  finally 
became  rulers  over  the  whole  Mogul  empire. 

From  time  to  time,  under  the  plea  of  necessity  and  public 
utility,  they  got  renewals  of  their  charter.  As  time  went  by  they 
made  many  advocates  for  their  exclusive  privileges  by  the  gift  of 
money,  offices,  and  the  like.  At  length  their  power  and  influence 
became  so  great  that  they  bade  defiance  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  these  memorable  words :  “  The  laws  of  England,”  said 

the  principal  agent  of  the  company,  “  are.  a  heap  of  nonsense , 
compiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew 
how  to  make  rules  for  the  good  government  of  their  own  private 
families,  much  less  for  the  regulation  of  companies  and  foreign 
commerce.”  In  the  spirit  of  these  insulting  words,  the  practice 
of  the  company  was  carried  out. 

At  length  the  public  saw  the  embarrassment  to  free  trade 
which  this  monopoly  created,  and  in  1693  demanded  a  repeal  of 
its  charter.  The  struggle  became  severe  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  doctrines,  but  the  latter  triumphed  for  a  short 
time.  But,  alas !  the  Government  was  in  need  of  money,  and  it 
applied  to  the  company — which  but  a  few  years  before  was  com¬ 
posed  of  but  a  handful  of  merchants — for  a  loan.  This  was 
granted,  and  through  this  influence  the  old  charter  was  annulled 
and  a  new  one  given,  with  greater  powers.  Here  we  see  how 
the  borrower  became  servant  to  the  lender,  even  though  that  bor¬ 
rower  were  a  government.  Thus  matters  went  on.  As  often  as 
the  charter  would  expire  by  its  limitations  the  company  would 
lend  the  government  more  money — provided  it  would  renew  the 
monopoly. 

During  all  this  time  the  company  were  making  the  boldest 
strides  in  India.  It  now  had  its  own  army,  its  own  navy,  its  vast 
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and  impregnable  forts  and  castles,  its  own  colleges,  its  courts  of 
law.  S0071  it  became  ruler  over  one  hundred  millions  of  pi  eople  l 
giving  them  such  laws  as  it  pleased — taxing  them  when  it  pleas¬ 
ed — giving  them  such  princes  and  officers  as  it  pleased,  and  even 
interfering  with  their  religious  faith  !  It  declared  war  upon  the 
various  native  governments,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lives  fell  victims  to  the  little  company  of  merchants  in  London, 
whose  beginning  was  with  five  small  ships  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

I  have  referred  to  those  matters  of  history  that  we  may  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  past  events,  and  warned  of  the  danger  that 
awaits  us  by  confirming  at  this  time  what  has  proved  unwise 
heretofore.  I  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  our  state,  and  believing  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  in 
its  present  shape  will  be  prejudicial  to  it,  I  feel  constrained  to 
cast  my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  he  came  here  for  New  Jersey — he  had  no 
particular  feeling  for  any  party.  He  was  sent  here  by  men  of 
all  parties  and  of  no  parties,  and  he  felt  himself  responsible  only 
to  his  conscience  and  his  God.  He  said  he  first  came  to  Trenton 
about  nine  years  ago,  and  stopped  at  a  Democratic  house,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated,  but  at  table  he  heard  a  plain  farmer 
say,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  that  he  thought  Capt.  Stockton 
had  not  asked  much  of  the  legislature  and  they  ought  to  have 
granted  him  what  he  asked — the  response  of  a  rufifed-shirt  man 
was  that  they  ought  not  to  grant  what  he  asked.  The  plain  man 
then  said,  we,  the  Democrats,  owe  our  ascendency  to  him,  and 
we  want  his  aid  again.  There,  Mr.  Passaic,  is  ihe  sugar. 

Mr.  Rafferty  said  he  thought  this  was  below  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  member  to  indulge  in 
remarks  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Ripley  proceeded.  Who  has  made  the  three  last  Senators? 
Who  gets  what  they  want — 

Mr.  Rafferty  called  Mr.  Ripley  to  order,  and  the  Speaker 
decided  that  Mr.  Ripley  must  confine  himself  to  the  question. 
We  had  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Joint  Companies,  and  he 
would  give  them  a  warning — you  ask  too  much,  and  if  we  give 
you  this  we  will  do  you  an  injury  instead  of  doing  you  good. 
He  was  for  sticking  to  old  contracts,  good  or  bad,  but  he  was 
not  in  favor  of  making  any  new  contract  like  this  with  them.  If 
they  have  a  monopoly  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  let  them 
keep  it,  but  not  ask  us  to  give  it  to  them  over  again.  We  gained 
nothing  by  this  bill.  He  thought  that  by  passing  this  bill  such  a 
fire  would  be  raised  as  would  not  go  out  for  years.  And  he 
would  say,  you  may  have  the  power  for  years  probably,  but  as 
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sure  as  the  sun  rises,  at  the  turn  of  the  wheel  we  shall  come  up. 
And  for  himself,  while  he  was  a  friend  of  the  company,  if  they 
passed  this  bill  he  would  consider  all  former  contracts  at  an  end, 
and  henceforth  and  forever  he  would  be  against  this  monopoly. 

Mr.  Price  rose  to  ask  where  there  was  any  friend  of  this  bill 
who  would  explain  it — where  the  father  of  the  bill  was,  that  he 
might  show  what  it  meant.  It  was  without  a  shadow  of  merit 
in  itself — it  was,  in  every  particular,  detrimental  to  the  companies 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Pass  this  bill  now,  and  instead 
of  having  peace,  which  they  allege  they  desire,  they  will  find  that 
the  war  has  just  commenced.  This  bill,  without  merit,  will  not 
give  them  peace.  Yesterday  amendments  had  been  offered  which 
would  have, been  of  benefit  to  both  sides,  but  they  were  lost.  Not 
ayt”  was  to  be  crossed,  nor  an  “i”  dotted  without  the  beck  and 
nod  of  a  certain  standard  bearer.  If  that  person  was  elected  by 
the  people  to  represent  the  whole  state,  he  called  upon  him  to 
show  why  this  bill  was  necessary  to  the  state  or  the  company. 

We  have  been  charged  here  with  making  this  a  party  question. 
For  himself,  he  disclaimed  it.  Upon  this  matter  he  stood  above 
party — he  was  in  favor  of  doing  the  best  he  could  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  New  Jersey.  The  Whig  party  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  conservative  party  in  this  state,  and  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  they  ever  did  anything  against  the  fair  rights  of  the 
Joint  Companies. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  was  an  anti-monopolist,  but  he 
would  not  take  one  dollar  improperly  from  the  Companies.  He 
had  said  last  year  that  the  Air-line  Bill  was  killed  in  obedience 
to  the  fiat  of  these  companies,  and  he  had  said  to  his  friends  at 
home,  as  he  believed  nowT,  that  there  w'as  not  otherwise  a  shadow 
of  objection  to  it.  He  believed  as  a  conscientious  man  that  the 
exclusive  privileges  did  not  extend  over  all  of  West  Jersey  as 
now  claimed.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  this  bill  passed  now  before 
having  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  people  upon  its  merits,  if 
it  had  any.  He  had  risen  to  ask  Mr.  F.  S.  Mills,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  bill  in  charge  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  point  out 
its  merits,  and  if  he  could  show  that  it  had  the  merits  alleged  for 
it,  he  might  vote  for  it.  He  was  entitled  to  and  would  demand 
an  explanation. 

Mr.  Rafferty  said  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  bill,  but  it  had 
been  discussed  all  of  yesterday,  and  he  thought  every  body  under¬ 
stood  it,  therefore  he  would  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Barrett  asked  to  have  that  motion  withdrawn;  if  he  was 
choked  off,  he  did  not  know  how  he  might  vote.  Mr.  Rafferty 
withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  had  always  been  known  at  home  before  he 
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was  elected  as  in  favor  of  the  Railroad.  All  his  friends  in  the 
county  know  his  position — he  came  here  in  favor  of  the  Railroad; 
but  he  was  in  the  dark  about  this  bill,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
more  light  before  he  voted.  No  man  had  ever  heard  him  say  a 
word  against  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  but  he  wanted  to 
know  something  more  about  this  bill.  Here  it  is,  and  a  man 
might  vote  for  or  against  it,  and  probably  be  right,  but  why  not 
tell  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  it.  This  company  have  been  com¬ 
ing  here  with  bills  and  substitutes,  again  and  again.  This  was 
child’s  play.  Why  do  not  the  company  come  out  at  once,  and 
let  us  know  what  they  do  want,  and  not  have  so  many  bills  ? 
Why  call  upon  us  to  vote  upon  this  without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  or  whether  they  want  it  ?  A  man  might  conscientiously 
vote  either  way,  although  he  thought  it  contained  discrepancies. 
The  company  got  their  exclusive  privileges  under  the  old  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  where  is  the  necessity  of  continuing  them  under  the 
new  Constitution.  As  far  as  the  mere  extension  of  the  charter 
was  concerned  that  was  all  right,  still  he  did  not  know  why  he 
should  vote  for  the  bill  without  any  explanation.  He  was  in  a 
fog  about  the  matter,  and  as  no  member  sees  proper  to  get  up 
and  explain,  still  he  would  endeavor  to  do  what  was  right. 

He  came  here  to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
as  he  had  been  kept  outside  of  all  this  matter  he  wanted  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  it  now.  He  would  much  prefer  being  under 
the  rule  of  the  present  company  than  of  any  other,  if  that  was 
the  question — but  he  desired  explanation  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Franklin  also  wished  to  hear  explanations  before  acting 
upon  a  question  of  such  great  importance  to  the  people  as  this  was. 
At  present  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  he  considered  it 
premature.  The  Joint  Companies  have  the  exclusive  privileges 
for  fifteen  years  by  their  charter,  under  which  they  can  proceed 
without  molestation  or  hindrance — and  why  should  we  in  1854 
legislate  for  1869?  Why  legislate  now  for  our  grand-children 
— why  not  wait  ten  years  longer  and  let  them  see  the  operation 
of  the  present  laws  of  this  great  work  in  that  time — why  force 
us  to  decide  this  question  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come, 
when  those  who  come  after  us  can  decide  as  well  as  we  can.  He 
thought  it  was  a  most  singular  step  for  this  body  to  take. 

Again,  we  were  called  upon  to  vote  upon  a  bill  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  which  had  not  been  mooted  before  our  constituents,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  when  they  elected  us — to  vote  upon  a 
matter  unexplained  here, — a  bill  without  a  father,  and  with  no 
one  to  recognize  as  his  own.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  this  question — he 
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thought  it  had  been  fully  discussed  yesterday,  and  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  given  to  every  member  to  consider  and  to'  reflect 
upon  it,  so  that  they  could  now  vote  understanding^7. 

This  bill  had  been  before  the  legislature  for  three  weeks,  and 
that  was  time  enough  to  examine  it.  He  wanted  every  man  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  should  vote, — he  had  made  up 
his,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  bill,  yet  he 
dare  say  that  he  was  going  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  bill.  Mr. 
Price  had  said  that  yesterday  not  a  “t”  could  be  crossed,  nor  an 
“i”  dotted  without  the  nod  of  a  certain  standard  bearer,  and  im¬ 
plying  that  all  those  who  voted  against  amendments  were  led  in 
that  way.  In  answer  to  that,  he  would  refer  to  the  journal  to 
see  whether*  the  votes  of  members  were  given  under  any  such 
beck  or  nod. 

If  he  recollected,  two-thirds  of  the  members  voted  against  the 
amendments  offered,  and  now  he  would  ask  the  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Price)  whether  he  thought  they  were  all  under  the  nod  and  beck 
of  any  man,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  company  ’?  He  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  any  company ;  he  had  received  no 
reward;  he  expected  to  receive  none  for  any  vote  that  he  might 
cast.  He  would  give  to  every  member  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
liked,  without  impugning  their  motives,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  his  motives  impugned.  He  thought  that  this  bill  would  be  a 
finality — that  it  would  settle  the  question. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  it  now.  We  all  know  that  unless  we  get  rid 
of  the  monopoly  feature  in  some  way,  it  will  become  perpetual, 
and  also  we  all  know  that  unless  the  state  takes  some  means  to 
get  rid  of  it,  the  charter  and  the  privilege  will  become  perpetual. 
He  had  never  found  the  first  man  to  say  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
state’s  purchasing  the  works,  and  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  monopoly.  But  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  them  with¬ 
out  the  state’s  taking  their  works.  And  this  bill  provides  for  that. 
By  it  we  retain  the  stock  we  now  have  and  receive  the  same 
revenue  we  now  do.  We  also  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
fare,  which  has  been  so  much  desired  by  the  people.  He  would 
as  iieve  be  under  this  company,  if  there  is  to  be  a  monopoly,  as 
under  any  other  company,  or  even  the  state. 

By  this  bill  we  get  rid  of  the  monopoly  feature  without  having 
what  might  become  a  corruption  fund,  to  be  used  by  which  ever 
party  hereafter  obtained  the  ascendency. 

Mr.  Ripley  couldn’t  see  if  there  was  any  one  that  wanted  to 
fight  these  works  or  the  men  connected  with  them,  but  every 
body  was  opposed  to  the  monopoly  feature.  Who  has  ever  been 
against  their  enjoying  their  exclusive  privileges  for  fifteen  years 
(when  they  say7  their  charter  expires  !)  Who  has  come  up  here 
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to  ask  to  destroy  them  ?  As  far  as  the  extension  is  concerned,  he  * 
claimed  that  by  this  bill  the  monopoly  is  continued  for  twenty 
years.  Who  knows  what  amount  of  bonds  they  have  out  and 
who  knows  where  they  are?  He’d  like  to  know  if  there  was  any 
state  director  in  these  companies  that  took  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  state?  Suppose  this  company  fail,  and  better  companies 
than  this  have  done  so,  and  these  people  in  Europe,  where  they 
say  their  bonds  are  held,  come  here  to  ask  payment  for  them. 
Ain’t  the  state  bound  to  help  pay  ’em,  because  ain’t  the  state  part 
owner  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  he  did  not  get  up  as  the  father  of  the  bill, 
because  the  legislature  was  the  father  of  the  bill.  But  he  rose 
to  reply  to  some  remarks  which  had  been  made  by  some  mem¬ 
bers.  The  original  charter  authorized  ten  cents  a  mile  on  every 
passenger,  and  now  we  have  2|  cents  a  mile  by  this  bill;  still 
gentlemen  say  we  have  no  concession. 

Again,  we  gained  the  acknowledgment  that  the  company 
should  straighten  their  lines  and  do  away  with  their  curves  as 
much  as  possible.  This  thing  had  been  sought  for  and  now  we 
could  have  it  accomplished.  It  also  secured  to  the  people  of 
West  Jersey  the  construction  of  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  so 
much  desired  by  them,  and  so  advantageous  to  their  interests. 
The  state  was  to  gain  a  great  deal  by  this  bill  and  to  lose  nothing 
whatever. 

Mr.  Ripley  asked  if  the  construction  of  the  West  Jersey  Rail¬ 
road  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  no,  and  that  he  had  before  stated  in  his 
remarks,  as  well  as  in  the  report  of  the  committee  why  it  was 
left  out, — but  he  was  surprised,  after  what  had  been  said  about 
that  road,  to  hear  a  West  Jersey  man  get  up  here  and  say  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  it  did  not  explicitly  state  that  the 
companies  were  bound  to  build  that  road.  The  House  had 
already  spent  twelve  hours  in  discussing  the  matter,  and  he 
thought  we  were  prepared  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  we  gained  nothing  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  fare,  because  it  appeared  by  the  statement  of  the  company 
that  the  fares  were  less  than  those  now  charged  or  proposed.  He 
thought  we  could  not  now'  make  any  bargain  with  the  company 
without  the  state’s  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  that  after  the  rejection  of  his  amendment 
yesterday,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  he  would  support 
this  bill.  That  amendment  was  to  extinguish  the  monopoly  priv¬ 
ilege  in  1865,  and  he  was  informed  from  the  best  authority  that 
the  company  would  have  accepted  it — and  he  believed  that  some 
of  the  members  who  opposed  his  motion  knew  that  the  company 
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would  accept  it.  His  declaration  that  the  company  would  accept 
had  not  been  denied,  and  why  now  pass  this  bill  when  we  could 
get  better  terms. 

As  to  the  straightening  the  road  and  altering  curves,  &c.,  the 
Senate  bill  required  them  to  do  so,  but  this  only  authorized  them 
to  do  as  they  pleased.  And  when  he  wanted  to  require  them  to 
do  it, — his  motion  was  voted  down. 

The  gentleman  from  Mercer  (Mr.  Mills)  had  said  if  this  bill 
was  not  passed  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  would  not  be  built. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  explained,  and  said  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  had  said  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  secure  the  build¬ 
ing  of  that  road,  and  not  that  it  would  not  be  built  if  this  bill  did 
not  pass.  | 

Mr.  Clawson  was  glad  to  hear  that  gentleman’s  explanation, 
because  it  would  relieve  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  of  West 
Jersey.  But  the  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  S.  Mills)  says  that  if  this  is 
passed,  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly.  He  (Mr.  C.)  thought 
they  and  their  friends  would  find  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
wrnuld  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  sooner,  and  in  a  way  the 
companies  had  not  expected.  Let  the  companies  pass  this  bill 
and  they  will  find  it  so.  Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  had  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  wanted  their  opinion — why,  yesterday,  he  had  offered 
an  amendment  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  people,  so  that  the  next 
legislature  might  act  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  Mr.  Mills 
had  opposed  it  and  it  was  lost. 

Again  it  is  said  that  we  gain  by  reduction  of  the  fares.  What 
do  the  people  of  West  Jersey  gain  by  that?  Nothing!  The 
company  would  never  have  consented  to  have  reduced  their  fares 
if  it  had  not  been  for  steamboat  competition,  where  they  carry 
passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
at  less  prices. 

As  to  the  termination  of  the  charter,  or  when  the  state  could 
take  it,  he  saw  by  an  advertisement  in  the  State  Gazette  that  they 
carried  passengers  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  1836,  and 
that  would  make  their  charter  terminate  three  years  sooner  than 
they  had  said,  because  it  could  be  proved  by  that,  that  they  had 
used  the  road,  all  through,  three  ©r  four  years  sooner  than  they 
said  they  had,  and  before  1839,  when  their  certificate  was  filed. 

It  is  said  that  the  travel  on  this  road  doubles  in  five  years,  and 
that  it  will  go  on  increasing  until  this  road  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  it.  And  yet  we  are  not  permitted  to  charter  any  compe¬ 
ting;  road.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  state  to  take  these  works  at  the  expiration  of  the 
charter.  Pie  believed  that  the  revenue  which  might  be  derived 
from  competing  roads  would  before  that  time  enable  the  state  to 
buy  the  works,  without  incurring  any  debt. 
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There  was  no  need  of  haste  in  this  matter.  The  present  char¬ 
ter  had  fifteen  years  to  run,  and  he  thought  it  improper  to  ask  for 
an  extension  for  twenty  years  at  this  time.  There  was  time  enough 
to  ask  that  of  subsequent  legislatures. 

Mr.  Merseles  said  he  came  here  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the 
state.  He  felt  himself  to  be  untrammelled  on  this  and  every  other 
question,  and  while  legislating  for  the  state,  he  did  not  wish  to 
forget  the  second  father  of  the  state — Commodore  Stockton.  His 
motives  in  voting  against  this  bill  were  pure.  He  believed  it  to 
be  unjust,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  legislate  away  the  rights  of  our 
grand  children. 

A  singular  course  had  been  pursued  in  this  matter.  Not  one 
amendment,  which  had  been  yesterday  offered  by  those  known 
as  opponents  of  the  bill  had  been  adopted.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Mills  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Clawson,  when  he  proposed 
his  amendment  yesterday,  had  not  explained  all  that  be  knew 
about  it,  or  it  might  have  had  an  effect  on  the  vote  of  the  House. 
It  was  well  known  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Whig  mem¬ 
bers  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to 
compromise  with  them  relative  to  these  exclusive  privileges,  and 
he  had  understood  that  propositions  had  been  made  to  them,  this 
among  the  rest,  (that  the  exclusive  privileges  should  terminate  in 
1865  instead  of  1869)  and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it.  He 
believed  that  if  the  companies  asked  to  abolish  the  monopoly  at 
once,  the  Whigs  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  keep  it  open  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Rafferty  insisted  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Price  rose  to  speak. 

Mr.  Rafferty  said  that  he  had  withdrawn  it  once  before  out 
of  courtesy  to  the  gentleman,  to  the  wasting  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  was  much  business  to  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Howell.  Put  on  the  gag — that’s  the  way — choke  it  down. 

Mr.  Rafferty  at  last  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Price  made  a  speech 
of  some  length,  showing  that  the  bill  does  not  terminate  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  sooner  than  they  can  now  be  terminated  by  a 
proper  sinking  fund.  The  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  was  no 
less  than  they  now  charged.  The  state  gained  nothing  by  this 
bill ;  but  by  the  original  charter  the  state  can  take  the  works  at 
cost.  The  right  of  way  alone  through  the  state,  in  fifteen  years 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  road.  We  give  these  privileges 
for  twenty  years  without  any  compensation.  As  for  straighten¬ 
ing  the  curves,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  company  and  should 
have  been  done  years  ago. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  replied,  reading  the  original  charter  to  show 
that  it  was  perpetual,  except  on  the  contingency  of  the  state  buy¬ 
ing,  which  would  never  happen. 
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Mr.  Price  said  that  was  the  limitation  to  which  he  referred,  and 
he  did  not  believe  the  state  would  not  buy  and  let  the  monopoly 
become  perpetual. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  considered  this  bill  as  a  concession  by  the 
company  that  they  would  give  the  state  twenty  years  more  to  do 
that  which  it  was  very  doubtful  if  it  would  ever  do — buy  the 
works.  He  had  never  met  a  man  who  approved  of  buying  the 
works.  The  original  charter  allows  five  cents  a  mile,  and  we 
gain  a  reduction  of  one  half,  or  two  and  a  half  cents,  and  after 
all  it  is  the  fare  which  makes  the  monopoly-  He  had  conversed 
with  legal  gentlemen  of  both  parties,  who  thought  favorably  of 
this  bill.  He  was  a  democrat  and  always  had  been,  but  on  this 
question,  he  acted  on  principle  and  above  party;  he  hailed  the 
day  when  the  bill  was  passed,  which  would  abolish  the  monopoly. 
He  was  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  1854,  when  he  could  vote  for  terminating  these  exclusive  priv¬ 
ileges.  He  thought  that  this  bill  would  be  practically  beneficial 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Price  said  it  seemed  to  be  argued 
that  the  state  should  take  the  road  and  retain  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,  and  asked  if  they  would  have  this  done. 

Mr.  M.  Mills  said  that  for  fear  it  might  be  inferred  that  he 
acted  as  a  party  man,  he  wished  to  say  that  neither  the  Democrats 
nor  the  Whigs  would  own  him,  and  that  he  stood  on  a  broader 
ground  than  party  politics — that  of  temperance.  He  would  vote 
for  this  bill  as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  vexed 
question. 

Mr.  Beckett  sai  dthe  reasons  why  he  should  vote  for  the  bill, 
were,  1st,  because  it  settles  the  duration  of  the  exclusive  privile¬ 
ges;  2d,  because  it  makes  a  reduction  of  fares;  3d,  because  it 
puts  an  end  to  this  vexed  question  of  the  monopoly;  4th,  because 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  does  no  good.  He  did  not  vote  as  a 
Democrat  or  a  party  man,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
so  that  we  could  get  the  question  out  of  politics,  and  make  way 
for  a  great  question  of  moral  reform. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill  passed,  34  to  24,  as 
follows : 

Ayes — Anderson,  Barrett,  Beattie,  Beckett,  Benjamin,  Conkling, 
Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest  Dennis,  Dioerty,  Everitt,  Fenni- 
more,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hamilton,  Hancox,  L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Laroe,  Logan,  F.  S.  Mills,  M.  Mills, 
Noe,  Pitney,  Shay,  Sherrer,  Townsend,  Van  Horn. 

JVays — Allen,  Britton,  Cake,  Clawson ,  Cobb,  Franhlin,  Githens, 
Harrison,  Hardenburg,  Havens,  Hendrickson,  J.  H.  Hill,  Hoagland, 
Howell,  May,  Merseles,  Parry,  Price,  Rafferty,  Ripley,  Roberts, 
Stelle,  Voorhees,  Young. 

Whigs  in  italics. 


Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  March  15. 

The  Extension  Bill,  having  been  amended  in  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  redaction  in  fare  should  not  apply  to  the  express  and  mail 
trains,  being  taken  up  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Parry  expressed  his  disagreement.  He  thought  it  was 
highly  necessary  to  have  the  rates  of  fare  regulated  where  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  exist,  so  that  the  rights  of  the  community  should 
be  guarded.  The  rate  of  2|  cents  was  high  enough,  and  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  competition  existed. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  thought  the  Senate  had  pursued  a  fair  and 
honorable  course  in  excepting  the  express  and  mail  .trains,  and 
that  they  had  done  so  so  as  to  secure  all  the  benefits  to  the  state, 
which  is  a  one-fifteenlh  stockholder,  that  are  possible.  He  show¬ 
ed  the  object  of  the  amendment  to  be  to  prevent  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  express  trains.  There  are  nine  daily  trains,  and  only 
two  are  excepted  from  the  2J  cent  rate. 

Mr.  Parry  again  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  advocated  the  propriety  of  now  settling  a  uniform  rate 
of  fare.  He  said  there  ought  to  be  instead  of  nine  trains  a  day, 
hourly  trains.  He  would  fix  2£  cents  for  the  express  trains,  and 
.a  lower  rate  for  the  way  trains;  for  roads  could  be  worked 
cheaply  in  this  state.  And  if  competing  roads  were  not  allowed, 
to  regulate  the  fare,  the  legislature  should  see  that  the  people  are 
not  imposed  on,  but  that  they  shall  be  accommodated  at  about 
the  same  rates  that  a  system  of  healthy  competition  would  warrant. 

We  have  a  good  precedent  in  the  contract  let  out  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  manufacture  of  Stamped  Envelopes ; 
that  must  necessarily  be  an  exclusive  grant;  it  would  not  do  to 
allow  any  and  every  person  to  make  them.  Yet  the  price  is 
limited  to  what  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  under  a 
system  of  competition.  Three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  for  one 
hundred  stamped  envelopes,  made  in  the  best  manner  and  of  good 
material,  three  dollars  of  which  goes  to  Government  and  twenty 
cents  to  the  manufacturer,  is  a  moderate  charge;  yet  when  he 
placed  his  name  on  the  envelopes  to  show  by  whom  they  were 
made,  there  was  such  a  hue  and  cry  raised  throughout  the  land 
that  he  was  making  use  of  Government  patronage  to  advertise 
his  business,  that  the  Executive  forbid  the  issue  of  any  more  with 
his  name  on  them,  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  forego  the  little 
incidental  advantage  that  might  have  been  made  by  the  contract, 
so  very  tenacious  are  people  outside  of  our  state  in  giving  a 
strict  construction  to  exclusive  grants.  We  are  told  that  “there 
are  nine  daily  trains.”  While  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  located  far 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  railroad  iron,  locomotives, 
and  other  machinery  cost  much  more  than  here,  it  being  com- 
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paratively  a  new  state,  and  a  wilderness  in  1821,  railroad  im¬ 
provements  are  much  further  advanced.  The  first  railroad  was 
built  to  the  Capital  (Indianapolis)  in  1847.  The  population  of 
which  at  that  time  was  about  four  thousand,  and  the  town  pos¬ 
sessed  scarcely  any  manufactures  or  trade.  Now  there  are  six¬ 
teen  different  railroads,  comprising  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  of  track,  and  having  several  thousand  miles  of  connections, 
directly  centering  there,  and  there  are  thirty-four  passenger  trains 
and  as  manV  freight  trains  arriving  and  departing  daily,  and  the 
inhabitants  now  number  over  fifteen  thousand,  and  manufactories 
and  other  works  of  industry  and  enterprise  are  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio,  giving  evidence  of  their  great  prosperity  under  the 
operation  of  a  General  Railroad  Law,  which  allows  railroads  to 
be  built  wherever  they  are  most  needed,  people  there  having  the 
idea  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  the  state  ;  their  object 
is  not  so  much  to  prevent  capitalists  from  investing,  but  rather  to 
encourage  them  to  invest  their  money  in  railroads.  While  w:e  in 
one  of  the  oldest  settled  states,  between  the  two  greatest  cities  in 
the  Union,  under  the  beautiful  Monopoly  system,  allowing  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  say  when  and  where  railroads  shall  be  constructed, 
can  boast  of  having  “nine  daily  trains,”  and  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  keep  up  the  price  just  where  it  wTas  twenty  years  since, 
when  railroads  were  an  experiment,  so  as  “  to  prevent  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  express  trains.” 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  said  accommodations  were  increased  accord¬ 
ing  to  demand,  and  if  more  trains  were  needed,  the  company 
would  put  them  on.  The  amendment  was  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  embarrassing  the  mail  trains. 

He  thought  the  company  was  very  liberal  when  they  have 
exclusive  rights  and  a  perpetual  charter,  in  reducing  fares  from 
the  ten  cents  allowed  in  their  original  charter  to  two  and  a  half 
cents,  in  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Parry  replied  to  Mr.  Mills  on  various  points.  He  said  we 
could  not  expect  fair  accommodations  till  competition  is  admitted. 
Gentlemen  had  talked  about  this  bill  giving  us  everything  our 
own  way.  He  wanted  to  know  what  w7e  should  have  our  own 
way,  if  this  reduction  of  fare  was  taken  out.  The  companies 
have  had  no  authority  by  law  for  charging  more  than  three  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  between  the  cities  oi  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  since  February  15th,  1831,  and  that  price 
they  still  maintain.  And  now  when  railroad  improvements  are 
such,  that  the  public  demands  a  reduction  of  the  fare,  it  is  not 
allowed,  “in  order  to  prevent  embarrassing  the  mail  trains.” 

Great  inventions  are  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  art  of  communicating  intelligence  by  the  Magnetic  Tele¬ 
graph  is  now  public  property,  subject  only  to  the  Patent  Office 
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regulations,  which  secures  to  the  original  inventor  a  remuneration 
for  his  discovery  ;  and  if  for  any  consideration  whatever,  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  it  should  be  granted  to  one  company, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  regulating  the  charges,  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  people  the  greatest  amount  of  good  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

The  art  of  printing  is  now  public  property,  and  whether  the 
original  inventor  ever  received  full  compensation  for  discovering 
the  printing  press,  is  not  for  us  now  to  inquire,  but  we  well  know 
that  one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  art  as  another, 
and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  to  give  any 
one  company,  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it,  without  at^the  same 
time,  securing  to  the  community  their  accommodations  on  about 
the  same  terms  as  they  now  have  them. 

It  would  be  a  poor  justification  for  the  exclusive  grant,  to  tell 
the  people  that  they  might  have  their  books  and  printing  done  at 
something  less  than  it  would  have  cost  them  to  be  written  out  by 
hand,  thereby  giving  them  only  a  minimum  of  the  advantages  of 
the  printing  press. 

So  has  the  invention  of  railroad  transportation  become  public 
property,  and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  deprive  the  community 
of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  price  now  charged  by  the  companies  would  pay  for  run¬ 
ning  a  stage  coach  across  the  state  ;  whereas  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  locomotive  is  left  unrestrained,  it  has  driv¬ 
en  off  all  competition.  If  the  companies  will  not  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  fare  to  anything  less  than  it  was  twenty  years 
since,  when  we  are  granting  them  an  extension  of  their  charter 
for  twenty  years  beyond  the  fifteen  which  they  already  claim, 
we  need  not  expect  it  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton  explained  the  necessity  of  the  amendment  for  the 
convenience  of  the  mail  trains.  Our  own  citizens  would  be 
accommodated  at  cheap  rates  in  the  wray  trains. 

Mr.  Clawson  said  the  argument  for  keeping  up  the  through  fares, 
that  the  state  would  be  the  gainer,  was  unfounded  ;  for  if  the  state 
lost  in  dividends  by  diminution  of  fares,  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increase  of  transit  duties. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in,  35  to  17. 

Ayes — Anderson,  Barrett,  Beatty,  Beckett,  Britton,  Conkling, 
Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Dennis,  Diverty,  Everitt,  Forman,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Gaskill,  Grier  Hamilton,  Hancox,  Hardenburg,  Hutchinson, 
Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Lambert.  Laroe,  Logan,  Merseles,  F.  S.  Mills, 
M.  Mills,  Noe,  Pitney,  Shay,  Townsend,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees, 
Young. 

Nays — Allen,  Benjamin,  Cake,  Clawson,  Fennimore,  Cithens, 
Harris,  Harrison,  Hoagland,  Holmes,  May,  Parry,  Price,  Raffer¬ 
ty,  Ripley,  Roberts,  Stelle. 
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Absent — Cobb,  Corlies,  Havens,  Hendrickson,  J.  H.  Hill,  L. 
Hill,  Sherrer.  Adjourned. 

3  o'clock — Under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  the  Extension  Bill 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Parry  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  farther 
lengthy  remarks,  but  there  was  a  principle  involved  in  the  bill, 
against  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest.  The 
parting  with  any  portion  of  our  sovereignty  was  something  he 
could  not  assent  to,  nor  to  any  confirmation  of  exclusive  privileges. 
He  contended  that  whenever  we  yield  sovereignty,  either  to  a 
creature  of  our  own  or  to  a  foreign  power,  the  principle  is  much 
the  same.  The  stamp  duties  were  light  to  bear,  but  a  principle 
was  involved  in  them  which  roused  our  nation  to  cry  out  “  mil¬ 
lions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute.”  He  was  not  opposed 
to  the  companies  because  they  had  done  no  good,  but  because 
nothing  could  be  done  except  through  them.  In  Lord  Cornbury’s 
time,  there  was  an  exclusive  grant  given  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  passengers  from  Burlington  to  Amboy,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  community  were  to  derive  by  being  deprived  of 
all  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  across  our  state,  were  as 
ably  represented  at  that  time,  by  the  advocates  of  the  monopoly, 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

The  people  were  then  told  that  “  a  wagon  would  run  once  in  a 
fortnight  regularly,  and  that  those  who  complained  were  the  most 
unreasonable  men,’  but  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  not  satisfied 
with  such  arguments,  and  the  legislature  drew  up  a  strong  remon¬ 
strance  against  it,  as  being  destructive  of  freedom,  and  marched 
in  a  body  with  their  Speaker  at  their  head,  and  demanded  a 
repeal  of  so  unjust  a  law,  because  it  was  against  their  rights  as 
Englishmen,  and  would  interfere  with  future  improvements.  And 
experience  soon  proved  that  they  had  more  frequent  trips  and 
better  accommodations  without  the  monopoly,  than  with  it.  The 
principle  is  the  same  now  as  then.  We  are  now  told  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  these  exclusive  privileges,  that  we  have  “  nine  daily 
trains,”  here  in  New  Jersey,  where  railroads  have  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  twenty  years;  while  experience  has  shown, 
that  at  a  comparatively  new  town,  built  in  the  wilderness  but  a 
few  years  since,  and  to  which  the  first  railroad  was  constructed 
only  seven  years  since,  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many 
daily  trains,  without  any  monopoly,  as  we  have,  with  the  most 
perfect  one,  of  which  any  state  can  boast.  Great  corporations 
have  always  become  oppressive  and  unpopular.  This  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  (J.  S.  Bank,  and  he  hoped 
our  Governor  would  take  the  same  stand  on  this  monstrous 
measure,  as  Tyler  did  on  that. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  had  been  knowm  as  an  opponent  of  this  bill. 
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He  had  been  in  favor  of  the  sinking  fund  project,  which  recently 
passed  the  House,  but  upon  looking  at  the  matter  all  around, 
there  appeared  many  difficulties.  There  was  a  want  of  funds  in 
the  first  place.  This  argument  had  been  used  to  him,  and  he 
found  on  looking  at  the  appropriations  contemplated,  that  it  was 
valid.  We  propose  appropriating  tc  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and 
Prison  Hospital,  and  to  increase  certain  salaries,  making,  with 
the  $50,000  for  a  sinking  fund,  about  $90,000,  and  this  he 
thought  was  more  than  we  could  safely  appropriate  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  school  fund. 

He  had  also  been  opposed  to  the  present  bill  on  account  of 
doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1832,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  re-affirm.  But  on  consultation  with  many  legal 
gentlemen,  his  doubts  on  this  subject  had  been  removed.  Then 
he  also  feared  that  the  state,  if  it  rescinded  the  exclusive  privileges, 
and  the  bonds  of  the  Joint  Companies  became  thereby  invalidated 
on  account  of  the  lessening  of  the  security  for  their  payment, 
would  be  held  responsible  to  some  extent,  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  companies. 

Again,  he  had  sounded  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  had  found  that  intelligent  men  of  all  parties 
approved  of  the  present  plan.  For  this  reason  he  should  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hoagland  said  he  supposed  no  votes  had  been  changed  by 
the  debates  on  this  subject.  Being  a  new  member  he  had  hitherto 
kept  silence.  But  he  wished  to  say  that  he  believed  that  his 
course  had  been  honest.  He  was  here  under  no  instructions  of 
any  kind  ;  he  was  only  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  to  Cod  and 
his  country.  He  had  examined  this  bill  carefully  and  could  not 
see  that  his  state  was  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  It  seemed 
merely  to  confirm  the  exclusive  privileges  till  1869,  whereas 
doubts  had  existed  if  they  ran  beyond  1866.  He  was  in  favor  of 
regarding  vested  rights,  but  wished  to  allow  the  companies  no 
more  than  their  right,  and  so  long  as  the  state  derived  no  benefit, 
he  must  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  bill  then  passed,  36  to  18. 

Ayes — Anderson,  Barrett,  Beatty,  Beckett,  Benjamin,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Corlies,  Craig,  Crate,  Demarest,  Dennis,  Diverty,Everitt, 
Fennimore.  Forman,  Franklin,  Gaskill,  Grier,  Hamilton,  Hancox, 
L.  Hill,  Holmes,  Hutchinson,  Joralemon,  Lafetra,  Lambert, 
Laroe,  Logan,  F.  S.  Mills,  M.  Mills,  Noe,  Pitney,  Shay,  Town¬ 
send,  Van  Horn. 

JVays — Allen,  Britton,  Cake,  Clawson,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Hoagland,  Howell,  Merseles,  Parry,  Price,  Rafferty, 
Ripley,  Roberts,  Stelle,  Voorhees,  Young. 

Absent — Githens,  Hardenburg.  Havens,  J.  H.  Hill,  May, 
Sherrer. 


IN 


THE  SENATE. 


Mr.  Hoxsey  having  moved  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  and 
made  a  speech  in  its  favor,  Mr.  Congar  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr  President, 

We  certainly  live  in  an  astonishing  age — an  age 
of  wonders — an  age  which  has  produced  steamboats  and  rail¬ 
roads — an  age  when  news  travels  on  the  wings  of  lightning,  and 
when  spirits  appearand  rap  on  tables,  and  enable  us  to  converse 
with  Clay  and  Webster,  with  Cicero  and  Plato,  and  the  prophets 
of  old.  There  is  no  reason  why  New  Jersey  should  not  be  as¬ 
tonished  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  as¬ 
tonishment.  This  bill  is  astonishing,  the  substitute  equally  aston¬ 
ishing,  and  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Passaic,  for  an  anti- 
monopoly  speech,  most  astonishing.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  some 
remarks  on  this  substitute.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  if  this  bill 
is  to  be  passed,  it  will  meet  with  greater  opposition  and  a  more 
determined  struggle  than  has  taken  place  on  any  bill  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  called  a  substitute.  Why,  it  is  the  same  as 
the  original  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one  provision,  which  autho¬ 
rizes  the  state  to  grant  any  competing  road  without  the  consent  of 
•  the  Joint  Companies,  provided  the  stock  of  the  companies  is  first 
bought  at  market  price.  Well !  I  don’t  see  why  we  cannot  pass  a  bill- 
authorizing  any  incorporated  company,  or  any  Senator,  or  any  one 
of  our  constituents,  to  buy  a  sovereign  state  of  the  Union,  provided 
he  can  pay  for  it.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  creation  of  a  state 
debt  above  $100,000,  but  this  substitute,  I  suppose,  is  intended  to 
override  the  constitution  and  allow  the  state  to  purchase  canals 
and  railroads  without  number — all  the  public  works  of  this  great, 
corporation. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  original  bill,  or 
this  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Passaic  ?  Has  this  measure 
been  canvassed  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey  ?  Has  it  originated 
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with  them  !  Have  they  petitioned  for  it '(  Not  a  single  petition 
in  favor  of  any  such  measure  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  and  the  substitute  are  merely  introduced,  to  carry  out 
the  propositions  of  the  Joint  Companies,  as  proposed  in  the  letter 
of  their  President,  Robert  F.  Stockton. 

What  is  the  necessity  of  this  proposed  legislation '?  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  charters  of  the  Joint  Companies,  and  consider  our 
position  and  theirs.  Let  us  see  where  we  are  and  know  the 
worst.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1830,  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company 
is  chartered  for  thirty  years.  Besides  the  necessary  powers  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Delaware  river  to  Raritan 
bay,  within  certain  limits,  the  act  provides  for  the  purchase  of  the 
works  by  the  state,  ai  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  their 
completion,  at  an  appraisement  of  their  value.  This  purchase  is 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  state.  The  24th  section  provides  for 
the  payment  of  a  transit  duty  on  passengers  and  merchandize, 
and  concludes  with  a  proviso,  as  follows:  “that  if  any  other 
railroad  shall  be  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  it  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  not  less 
than  the  amount  payable  to  the  state  by  this  company.” 

By  subsequent  acts,  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  exten¬ 
ded  and  enlarged.  But  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  in 
full,  two  provisions  contained  in  these  acts,  which  are  of  primary 
importance.  The  fourth  section  of  “An  act  relative  to  the  Cam¬ 
den  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  company,”  passed 
February  4th,  1831,  provides  “that  the  appraisement  provided 
for,  in  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  said  company,  shall  be  made  in  reference  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  said  road,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  stock; 
which  appraisement  shall  not,  in  any  event,  exceed  the  actual  cost 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  completion  of  the  said  road.”  The 
second  section  of  “A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled,  an  act  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,”  passed  March  2d, 
1832,  provides  “  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  at  any  time  during  the 
said  railroad  charter,  to  construct  any  other  railroad  or  railroads 
in  this  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  companies,  which 
shall  be  intended  or  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
merchandise  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
or  to  compete  in  business  w'ith  the  railroad,  authorized  by  the 
act  to  which  this  supplement  is  relative:  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  to  ihe 
Hudson  river,  or  any  lateral  road  that  may  be  hereafter  autho¬ 
rized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  from  a  suitable  point  or  points, 
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intersecting  said  road,  to  be  designated  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
said  companies;  or  any  lateral  road  or  roads,  not  intended  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  competition  as  aforesaid.” 

This  is  the  monopoly  grant,  a  grant  disgraceful  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  which  passed  it,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  the  grant  which  has  palsied  the  enterprise  of  the  people, 
and  has  disgraced  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  sister  states. 

The  Senator  from  Passaic  says  he  believes  that  monopoly 
grants  are  unconstitutional !  Why  then  does  he  not  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  these  grants,  rather  than  this  bill,  to  confirm  and  ex¬ 
tend  them  ?  He  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  people  will  not 
sanction  such  a  measure  as  a  repeal  of  the  monopoly.  But  I 
have  always  heard  that  those  who  contend  for  principle,  though 
in  the  minority,  though  they  may  fight  at  great  odds,  are  those 
who  succeed  best  in  the  end,  and  who  obtain  the  highest  rewards, 
in  a  good  conscience,  and  the  esteem  of  upright  and  honorable 
men. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  point  in  relation  to  the  branch  road 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton.  But  he  is  mistaken.  The 
branch  road  can  be  purchased  by  the  state  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  manner  w'ith  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  viz  : 
at  an  appraisement  not  exceeding  its  actual  cost.  The  worst 
condition  then,  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  regard  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  these  companies,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  grants,  is 
to  wait  fifteen  years  for  their  extinction.  In  my  section  of  the 
state  the  most  conservative  men  have  taken  this  ground.  No 
man,  unless  in  the  direct  interest  of  these  companies,  has  taken 
any  more  advanced  position.  The  time  will  soon  run  round, 
they  say — it  is  at  the  most  but  fifteen  years  to  wTait, — every 
summer,  every  winter,  is  one  less,  let  us  be  patient  and  wait. 

Now  we  are  told  we  must  not  buy  these  works,  except  at  the 
market  value  of  the  stock,  including  and  subject  to  a  monstrous 
debt  of  probably  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  by  some,  that  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  Joint  Companies  for  the  security  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Companies.  Where  is  the  authority  for  such  an  assertion  ?  We 
are  not  so  badly  ofi  as  this  substitute  makes  us.  Why  not 
buy  now,  if  we  must  buy  at  market  prices,  and  yet  all  the 
Democratic  editors  in  the  state,  are  inveighing  against  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  state’s  purchasing  these  works.  We  are  told  grave¬ 
ly  that  to  build  roads  in  West  Jersey,  to  build  a  road  from  Som¬ 
erville  to  Flemington,  we  must  first  pay  $12,000,000  for  that 
which  they  say  will  corrupt  and  ruin  us.  Suppose  we  should  de¬ 
termine  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Joint  Companies — how  soon  would 
we  see  the  shares  rising  in  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  mar¬ 
kets?  The  substitute  is  worse  than  the  original  proposition.  It 
is  preposterous  to  talk  of  buying  the  stock. 
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The  tender  of  the  Joint  Companies  through  their  President,  is 
of  little  value,  except  as  it  reveals  the  fact  that  they  begin  to  be 
aware  that  the  people  will  not  submit  to  the  monopoly  forever. — 
It  commences  somewhat  pompously,  in  language  which  might 
be  used  in  a  treaty  between  two  sovereign  powers,  “wherefore 
a  tender  is  made,  &c.” — but  yet  so  little  is  thought  of  the  tender 
itself,  that  we  are  not  even  told  the  price  of  the  last  thousand 
shares  of  stock  sold  in  the  market,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
state,  if  the  tender  is  accepted.  The  Senator  from  Passaic  said 
that  he  had  never  voted  for  any  measure,  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  Joint  Companies,  yet  on  the  whole,  defends  the  legislation 
on  this  subject.  I  take  direct  issue  on  this  point,  and  contend 
that  the  legislation,  in  this  respect,  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  has  been  injurious.  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  worse  off 
than  if  we  had  had  no  chartered  companies;  but  if  free  and  libe¬ 
ral  charters  had  been  granted,  instead  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  a  monopoly  corporation,  we  should  have  had  a  network  of 
railroads  throughout  the  state.  Do  you  tell  us  that  we  are  as  well 
off  as  we  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances'?  Tell 
us  that  if  competition  bad  been  open,  the  fare  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  would  be  three  dollars,  and  West  Jersey  have 
no  railroads  !  And  what  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment?  The  people  are  coming  here  in  crowds  for  railroad 
charters,  which  we  would  be  willing  to  grant,  but  a  power  says  to 
us,  “  you  must  not  pass  this  bill,”  a  power  outside  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  stronger  than  the  people. 

We  are  conjured  to  preserve  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state. — 
All  legal  and  constitutional  bargains  of  the  state  should  be  adhered 
to.  But  if  the  state  makes  an  unconstitutional  bargain — if  the 
legislature  has  undertaken  to  sell  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or 
any  part  of  it,  the  bargain  is  null  and  void.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  how  far  this  has  been  done,  but  referring  to  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  1832,  and  passing  over  the  legal  objection, 
that  this  supplement  is  not  a  part  of  the  charter,  and  is  repealabte, 
I  will  ask  if  any  man  supposes  that  the  legislature  meant  by  that  act 
to  say  that  no  railroad  should  be  built  in  West  Jersey?  To  say  this 
when  there  were  norailroads  in  the  state, and  when,  as  theadvocates 
of  this  bill  say,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  was  almost  an  untried 
experiment.  Gentlemen  may  talk  of  vested  rights,  and  affirm  that 
we  cannot  authorize  competing  roads — but  to  say  that  we  cannot 
build  a  road  across  the  state  in  any  direction,  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  river  and  Raritan  bay,  is  one  of  those  extreme  and  pre¬ 
posterous  claims  that  cannot  stand  before  the  people,  or  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  And  yet  these  Joint  Companies  put 
forward  such  pretensions  before  the  people  of  the  state,  preten¬ 
sions  which  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  the  soil  of 
West  Jersey. 
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In  regard  to  these  propositions,  I  desire  to  say  nothing  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  personal  honor  of  the  individuals  controlling  these 
companies.  They  are  Jerseyman,  some  of  them  have  filled  high 
public  stations  of  trust  and  emolument.  But  as  Jerseymen,  why 
did  they  not  make  a  proposition  that  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  people,  and  would  have  terminated  immediately,  their  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges.  Why  did  they  not  say,  “we  have  enjoyed 
these  rights  for  Iwenty  years — we  have  made  dividends  of  ten 
and  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum — we  come  to  New  Jersey,  our 
mother  state,  of  whose  history  we  are  proud,  and  surrender  to 
her,  these  odious  and  exclusive  grants;  and  if  the  state  does  not 
choose  to  take  the  works,  we  will  manage  them  for  our  own  profit 
and  the  public  interest.” 

We  are  implored  to  extend  the  charter,  under  the  plea  that  if 
we  do  not,  we  will  ruin  the  Joint  Companies,  by  subjecting  them 
to  unjust  competition.  I  am  incredulous  on  this  point.  Ruin  and 
loss  are  more  liable  to  be  inflicted  on  the  good  people  of  the  state, 
by  unreasonable  charges  for  travel  and  transportation.  Every 
farmer,  every  manufacturer,  is  interested  in  this  question.  To 
increase  railroads  in  this  age  of  enterprise,  is  to  increas.e  the  value 
of  farm  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and  to  increase  the  profits  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  rewards  of  labor. 

We  are  also  assured,  as  one  of  the' conditions  embraced  in 
their  propositions,  that  the  Joint  Companies  will  build  sundry 
railroads,  in  West  Jersey,  with  three  millions  of  capita],  and  seven 
millions  of  debt,  already  expended,  these  companies  propose  to 
supply  the  necessary  wants  of  West  Jersey,  in  respect  to  railroads. 
Who  are  to  be  the  judges  in  this  matter ?  The  people,  the  legis¬ 
lature,  or  the  Joint  Companies'?  Oh!  Mr.  President,  I  am  sick 
of  this  state  of  things.  Can  we  close  our  eyes,  to  the  painful, 
the  humiliating  truth,  that  the  actual  power  of  the  state  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  If  the  farmers  of 
West  Jersey  want  a  railroad  constructed,  to  whom  do  they  apply? 
As  a  matter  of  form  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
panies.  And  this  bill  is  to  confirm  this  power,  to  extend  and 
consolidate  it. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  operations  of  these  companies  in  the 
general  laws  of  trade  and  finance,  w’hich  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  consider.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  ruin  to  the  Joint 
Companies,  it  is  from  an  extension  of  this  system  of  constructing 
railroads  on  borrowed  money.  It  is  true  they  have,  or  claim, 
certain  exclusive  privileges.  It  is  true  they  have  built  certain 
branch  roads.  But  I  submit  it  as  an  indubitable  proposition,  that 
any  corporation  with  a  limited  capital,  must  have  a  reasonable 
limit  to  its  expenditures. 

If  they  have  invested  $10,000,000  in  public  works,  is  it  not  enough 
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for  a  single  corporation'?  A  few  years  since  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  And  why?  Because  a  capital  of  $28,000,000,  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  country,  was  wielded  by  a  single  Board  of 
Directors.  What  then,  in  proportion,  is  this  monster  corporation 
in  our  own  small  State?  But  this  course  of  remark  leads  also  to 
a  warning.  The  United  States  Bank,  for  a  time,  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  trade  and  exchanges  of  the  country; 
but,  when  it  stood  up  against  the  government,  when  it  sought  to 
monopolize  the  exchanges,  to  force  a  re-charter  through  Congress, 
buy  up  public  men,  and  finally  undertook  to  convert  its  immense 
capital  into  a  State  Institution,  and  prove  that  it  was  equal  in 
power  to  the  government,  we  saw  it  crumble  into  dust,  and  its 
memory  is  hooted  at  by  every  school  boy  in  the  land.  This  is  the 
nature  of  monopoly  in  general,  and  in  this  is  the  protection  of  the 
people. 

Capitalists  think  capital  can  do  all  things.  We  sometimes  see 
men  of  capital  combining  to  speculate  in  the  necessaries  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  Articles  of  food  rise  and  these  men  chuckle  at  the 
additional  millions  to  be  poured  into  their  already  over-gorged 
pockets.  But  by  a  law  which  rises  above  all  combinations,  the 
products  of  the  earth  begin  to  rush  and  accumulate  in  the  lately 
exhausted  markets,  and  when  a  time  comes  that  they  must  realize, 
they  sell  at  a  loss,  and  consternation  and  ruin  fall  on  those  who 
were  anticipating  immense  and  undeserved  gains.  And  I  say  to 
these  companies,  if  they  continue  to  pile  debt  on  debt  in  a  time  of 
convulsion,  strong  as  they  are,  they  will  fall,  and  none  will  be 
found  to  weep  over  their  grave. 

An  important  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  passage  of  this 
substitute.  It  is  that  we  must  have  rest.  We  are  told  that  the 
people  are  restless,  agitated,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  appease 
them.  We  must  have  rest.  Yes,  rest!  Ah  !  if  the  directors  of 
the  Joint  Companies  had  had  the  magnanimity  to  come  before  the 
legislature  and  release  the  monopoly  grant,  then  we  should  have 
had  peace — then  we  would  have  given  honor  where  honor  was 
due.  Ah  !  if  the  State  could  have  had  that  sovereignty,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  wrested  from  her,  restored  to  her,  then  we  should 
have  had  peace;  and  I  claim  that  this  would  be  the  wisest  course 
for  these  companies.  If  they  would  relinquish  the  monopoly 
grants  and  turn  their  attention  to  straightening  their  curves  and 
improving  their  roads — commanding  as  they  do,  the  Thermopylae 
of  the  country,  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  a  vastly  increasing  trade — who  could  ask  a  nobler 
fortune?  They  and  their  children  would  be  the  money  kings  of 
the  land,  with  none  to  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid. 

Why,  sir,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  consideration  for  the  extension  of 
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the  charter  of  these  companies,  that  they  should  straighten  their 
curves  and  make  a  double  track.  Straighten  curves  and  make  a 
double  track  on  a  road  between  a  city,  with  its  suburbs,  of 
nearly  a  million  of  population,  and  another  rising  a  million  !  When 
the  curves  are  ruining  their  engines,  and  a  single  track  railroad 
on  this  great  thoroughfare,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  age.  Make  a  double  track  when  a  single  track 
is  a  trap  to  bring  trains  into  collision,  and  separate  mangled  heads 
from  shattered  trunks.  This  is  offered  as  a  condition  for  selling 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state;  and  we  are  told  that  its  acceptance 
will  bring  peace.  Peace !  there  can  be  no  peace  while  the 
monopoly  exists.  Extend  this  charter  twenty  years,  and  1  rather 
think  there  will  be  commotions.  West  Jersey  wants  railroads, 
but  I  don’t  think  she  would  sell  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  for 
them.  Settled  !  I  give  you  my  word,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  the  cry 
“  repeal,”  shall  ring  through  the  state  with  the  mighty  indignation 
of  an  outraged  people.  The  hills  of  old  Sussex  will  shake,  and 
the  plains  of  Monmouth  resound  with  it.  I  disclaim  political 
objects  in  this.  1  will  work  with  democrats  and  vote  for  them,  if 
need  be,  for  this  is  a  question  that  rises  above  all  mere  party 
politics. 

Settled  !  why  what  has  always  been  said  ?  why  that  we  would 
not  now  pass  any  exclusive  grant,  but  that  we  must  not  blame 
those  who  did  so,  when  railroads  were  an  experiment.  Yet,  now 
it  is  proposed,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  confirm 
and  extend  these  privileges.  I  shall,  on  another  occasion,  move 
a  postponement,  that  the  people  may  be  heard  on  this  question. 
I  don’t  think  the  legislature  was  elected  to  pass  any  such  bill. 

I  do  not  regret  that  these  propositions  have  been  made  at  this 
early  day.  Conservative  men  who  have  resisted  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  this  monopoly  grant,  have  believed  and  asserted  that  no 
intention  was  entertained  by  any  set  of  men  to  perpetuate  these 
exclusive  privileges.  Here  is  the  proposition,  the  challenge,  the 
defiance.  The  question  is  now  one  of  life  or  death.  Either  this  cor¬ 
poration  must  triumph  or  the  people,  for  their  interests  are  as 
adverse  and  as  unlike  as  those  of  the  upper  and  the  nether  world. 

Nor  can  we  be  persuaded  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  state  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Joint 
Companies.  The  tax  which  they  pay  to  the  state,  is  the  only  tax 
which  their  costly  works  pay  towards  the  support  of  government. 
No  county,  city,  or  township  taxes  are  assessed  upon  them.  The 
people  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  receive  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  poll  fur  the  exclusive  privileges  which  are  claimed  and 
exercised  by  these  companies.  Have  we  not,  indeed,  bartered 
our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage' 
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On  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cougar  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President — 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  regard  it  as 
a  public  duty,  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  to  recapit¬ 
ulate  some  of  the  objections  to  its  passage.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
entertain  any  hope  of  changing  the  vote,  which  the  previous  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  leads  me  to  anticipate.  But  as  the  remarks  of 
some  Senators  who  have  defended  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  I  desire,  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power,  to  expose  its  true  character. 

There  are  two  objections  of  a  paramount  character,  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  measure. 

The  first  is  that  the  bill  is  a  broad  legislative  construction  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Joint  Companies.  Those  com¬ 
panies  posess  certain  legal  rights  by  their  charters.  No  one 
doubts  it,  no  one  denies  it.  But  the  question,  the  great  question  is, 
what  is  the  extent  of  their  rights?  The  people  desire  that  the 
rights  of  the  Joint  Companies  may  be  examined  and  adjudicated 
by  the  Courts  of  law. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  this  legislature,  for  the  char¬ 
ter  of  a  railroad  in  West  Jersey,  which  guarded  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  all  the  rights  of  the  companies,— and  if  the  applicants 
had  obtained  the  charter,  they  would  have  stood  up  in  the  courts 
ofjustice,  if  an  issue  had  been  raised  against  them,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  have  obtained  a  judicial  construction 
upon  the  charters  and  the  rights  of  these  companies. 

But  this  application  has  been  refused  at  the  instance,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Joint  Companies.  They  claim 
that  their  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  extend  over  the  whole  of 
West  Jersey,  and  a  portion  of  East  Jersey,  and  that  in  effect,  no 
railroad  can  be  constructed  south  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  without  their  consent.  Now,  where  is  the  warrant  for  these 
arrogant,  these  monstrous  claims?  At  the  commencement  of  this 
debate,  I  read  to  the  Senate,  the  provisions  of  the  charters  which 
conferred  the  monopoly  privileges,  and  showed,  as  I  think,  conclu¬ 
sively,  that  they  related  only  to  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  preamble  to  this  bill,  places  a  legislative  construction 
on  the  rights  of  the  Companies.  Will  not  its  passage  be  regard¬ 
ed  by  them,  as  a  legislative  sanction  of  their  claims.  Look  at 
the  map  of  New  Jersey  and  see  whether  by  this  construction 
you  do  not  prevent  the  building  of  any  competing  railroad  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  State. 
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They  do  not  ask  the  legislature  for  a  new  grant  of  additional 
powers,  but  that  by  a  legislative  construction  we  should  sanction 
the  monstrous  assumptions  of  these  companies.  You  might  as 
well  build  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  across  the  state,  with  openings 
for  the  tracks  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and  its  branch¬ 
es,  with  gates  of  brass  and  iron  to  close  them  up,  and  give  the 
keys  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  no  other  com¬ 
peting  road  being  allowed  to  pass  through  it.  In  another  part  of 
the  preamble,  it  is  declared  that  no  other  roads  can  be  built,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  companies, — that  the  state  has  no  means 
of  procuring  such  other  roads  without  the  consent  of  the  compa¬ 
nies. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  legislature  will  put  such  a  construc¬ 
tion  as  this  upon  the  charters  of  the  companies?  I  am  not 
here  to  make  war  on  the  just  and  legal  rights  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
panies,  but  I  desire  to  know,  and  the  people  desire,  and  are 
determined  to  know  definitely,  what  those  rights  are,  without  the 
aid  of  a  legislative  construction  of  them.  And  they  will  obtain 
this  knowledge  ere  long,  in  some  manner,  in  spite  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  of  these  companies. 

The  second  great  objection  to  this  bill  is,  that  it  extends  the 
monopoly  grant  for  twenty  years.  I  do  not  care  what  price  is 
offered,  or  what  benefits  are  proposed  to  us,  I  will  not  consent  to 
give  an  extension  of  these  privileges  at  any  price  for  twenty 
years.  No,  not  for  a  month,  a  day,  or  even  a  single  hour. 

But  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  this  bill  is  a  repeal 
of  the  monopoly.  I  have  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  these  propositions  to  the  legislature — a  certain  kind  of 
respect  for  the  men  who  boldly  come  forward  and  asked  us  to 
pass  such  a  bill  as  is  asked  for  by  the  letter  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton.  This  letter  says  nothing  about  giving  up  the  monopoly  priv¬ 
ilege.  True,  the  tender  is  made  to  the  state  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  their  capital  stock,  but  nothing  is -said  of  their  debts  and 
liabilities.  The  friends  of  the  bill  give  us,  or  the  people,  no  time  for 
consideration  or  reflection.  This  letter  puts  this  matter  in  the  light 
of  an  expectation  that  the  charter  should  be  extended  for  twenty 
years.  It  proposes  to  ensure  certain  railroad  improvements  in  West 
Jersey  without  asking  any  additional  privileges  or  powers,  but 
simply  by  obtaining  this  extension.  And  this  preamble  contains 
a  construction  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  I  deny  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  those  rights  by  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  is,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  to  repeal  the  monopoly 
grant,  why  put  in  the  extension  clauses  ? — why  give  them  the  ex¬ 
tension  for  twenty  years  ?  This  is  a  vefy  strange  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  monopoly. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the. extension  of  the  monopoly, 
and  the  other  propositions  in  the  bill,  are  only  make-weights. — 
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What  vve  want,  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  not  to  extend  it.  We 
want  open  competition  and  the  power  to  build  railroads  wherever 
they  are  required  by  the  people. 

It  is  contended  by  some  of  the  friends  of  this  bill,  that  the 
power  which  it  gives  to  the  state,  or  any  incorporated  company 
to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of  these  companies,  is  a  repeal  of 
the  monopoly.  Do  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  people  cannot 
read  for  themselves? — that  they  will  be  so  easily  deceived?  The 
privileges  of  the  company  are  to  be  extended  for  twenty  years,  con¬ 
necting  railroads  are  to  be  built  by  them,  or  by  bonds  issued  or 
endorsed  by  them,  to  the  increase  of  their  power  and  profit,  and 
yet  this  bill  is  called  a  repeal  of  the  monopoly.  Is  not  this  argu¬ 
ment  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people? 

To  call  this  bill  a  repeal  of  the  monopoly,  and  say  that  from 
the  time  it  is  passed,  the  state  is  free,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If 
the  friends  of  this  company  believed  it  to  be  a  repeal,  they  would 
not  advocate  it.  If  I  should  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  monop¬ 
oly  grant,  would  you  hear  these  men  advocate  it?  No,  they 
would  cry  out  that  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state  was  in  danger 
of  violation,  and  that  we  could  not  repeal  the  grant.  To  repeal 
a  monopoly,  leaves  us  free  to  act  as  the  public  interest  may  de¬ 
mand. 

Consider  the  provision  of  this  bill,  which  declares  that  the  state 
shall  not  pass  a  law  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  competing 
railroad,  until  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Joint  Compa¬ 
nies  is  purchased.  Are  we  prepared  to  yield  the  power  of  pass¬ 
ing  laws,  on  the  demand  of  the  companies.  The  state  cannot 
purchase  the  stock,  for  it  is  destitute  of  the  means.  No  debt  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  incurred  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  If  then  we  cannot  organize  a  company  in  New  Jersey, 
with  a  capital  of  twelve  millions  to  purchase  the  works  of  these 
companies,  we  must  go  to  the  money  brokers  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  or  London,  and  beg  them  to  furnish  us  the  means  to 
buy  our  liberty.  The  masters  of  slaves  on  southern  plantations, 
sometimes  bestow  freedom  on  their  slaves  on  such  terms.  Even 
fugitives  from  bondage,  when  in  the  hands  of  their  capturers, 
have  been  redeemed,  when  they  could  find  friends  who  would 
contribute  to  pay  the  price  set  upon  them. 

Much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  the  Joint  Companies  as  contained  in  this  bill.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  provision  is  entirely  nugatory.  The  stock 
may  be  run  up  in  . the  market  at  any  time,  by  the  combination  of 
a  few  stockholders.  No  company  of  prudent  men  would  embark 
in  the  purchase  of  the  capital  stock  of  these  companies  under 
this  bill.  But  the  power  which  the  state  has  reserved  bv  the 
charter  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  to  pur¬ 
chase  said  railroad  and  branches,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years 
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from  its  completion,  is  a  substantial  and  valuable  privilege.  There 
is  no  danger  as  has  been  argued  here,  that  the  charter  will  be¬ 
come  perpetual,  by  the  refusal  of  the  state  to  avail  itself  of  this 
privilege.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  capitalists  can  at  this  day  be 
found,  who  will  go  security  for  the  purchase  of  these  railroads,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1889.  Nor  is  there  any  warrant 
in  the  charters  of  the  Joint  Companies,  or  any  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  works,  that  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and 
these  railroads  should  be  owned  by  the  same  parties.  The  state 
does  not  want  the  canal,  nor  does  any  body  of  men  desire  to  in¬ 
terfere.  Let  those  who  have  built  it,  maintain  it,  and  enjoy  its 
profits  forever.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  making  the  connec¬ 
tion  perpetual,  between  these  seperate  and  distinct  public  works. 

The  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  laws  is  a  sovereign  pow¬ 
er,  granted  by  the  Constitution  and  confirmed  by  the  people.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  prepared  to  relinquish  or  lessen  our  con¬ 
stitutional  authority.  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
some  years  ago,  when  application  was  made  for  a  charter  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  and,  the 
objection  was  set  up  that  another  bridge  company  had  a  monopoly 
within  a  certain  distance.  But  it  was  held  then  that  any  doubts 
upon  the  validity  of  a  monopoly  grant,  were  to  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  people.  The  legislature  does  not  sit.  here  to  prevent 
any  infringement  upon  monopolies,  but  rather  to  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  of  determining  before  the  proper  tribunals,  the 
extent  of  the  rights  of  any  alleged  monopoly.  They  have  a  right 
to  have  a  monopoly  against  their  interests  judicially  settled,  and 
the  legislature  should  aid  to  have  it  done.  That  Delaware  bridge 
bill  was  passed,  and  I  voted  for  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  prevent 
the  legislature  from  passing  any  railroad  bill.  Why,  we  cannot 
pass  hereafter,  the  Air-line  bill,  or  a  bill  for  a  road  from  Somer¬ 
ville  to  Lambertville.  Before  voting  upon  any  such  proposition, 
we  must  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Joint  Companies,  and 
buy  them  out,  debts  and  all,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  By  passing 
this  bill,  we  shall  increase  the  value  of  their  stock  in  the  market, 
and  the  very  increase  which  we  have  caused  by  our  own  measure 
we  must  pay  for  when  we  purchase  their  stock.  Is  this  a  wise 
system  of  legislation? 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  state  should  take  away  any  of  the  legal 
rights  of  these  companies  without  a  just  compensation  ;  but  I 
affirm,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  charter  rail¬ 
roads,  which  may  indirectly  compete  with  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  Company.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  book 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  charter  of  the  Air-line  Railroad,  so 
well  guarded  as  was  the  bill  reported  in  the  House  of  Assembly,, 
in  relation  to  the  rights  of  other  companies. 
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But  we  are  pointed  to  the  advantage  which  the  state  is. to  derive 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill.  An  annual  revenue  of  $150,000  is 
guaranteed  to  the  state  from  the  dividends  and  transit  duties,  pay¬ 
able  by  the  companies.  But  the  actual  revenue  of  the  present 
year,  under  the  present  charters,  is  estimated  to  exceed  $130, 000, 
and  next  year  it  will  unquestionably  reach  $150,000,  and  so  go 
on  increasing  year  by  year.  We  are  thus  to  be  offered  a  bribe 
out  of  our  own  pockets.  Another  consideration  is,  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  is  authorized  to  straighten  their  curves  and  improve 
their  road  by  laying  double  tracks.  This  is  a  privilege  and  a 
benefit  to  the  company;  it  is  for  their  interest  as  much  as  for 
that  of  the  public.  While  I  do  not  deny  that  the  public  have  an 
interest  in  the  proposed  improvements,  yet  this  is  no  consideration 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Another  argument  is  deduced  from 
the  proviso  contained  in  the  bill,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
the  West  Jersey  Railroad  and  several  branch  railroads.  The 
Joint  Companies  are  to  see  to  it,  that  these  railroads  are  built 
within  nine  years — in  all  West  Jersey,  within  nine,  there  are  to 
be  built  a  railroad'  along  the  Delaware  river,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  a  few  petty  branches  to  connect  with 
the  main  line.  What  a  preposterous  idea.  Whether  this  bill  pass 
or  not,  they  will  be  constructed  in  much  less  time.  This  is  no 
consideration  for  the  proposed  extension.  It  is  said  that  this  bill 
is  demanded  by  the  people  of  West  Jersey,  and  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  grant  their  demand  when  they  are  to  obtain  such 
great  advantages  from  it.  When  have  the  people  of  West  Jersey 
declared  their  opinion  in  favor  of  this  bill?  We  have  not  heard 
it  here.  This  measure  has  emanated  directly  and  solely  from  the 
Joint  Companies.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  West  Jersey 
are  reduced  to  such  an  extremity,  that  they  are  so  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  Joint  Companies,  that  this  monopoly  must  be 
fastened  on  the  necks  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
the  facilities  of  railroad  commmunication. 

The  Senator  from  Camden,  a  few  days  since  remarked,  that 
railroad  competition  was  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  public  interests. 
I  must  confess,  that  this  remark,  coming  from  a  Democratic 
Senator,  struck  me  with  some  surprise.  It  appears  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  no  branch  of  human  enterprise  is  competition 
more  desirable  or  more  productive  of  public  benefits,  than  in  rail¬ 
roads. 

A  railroad,  by  its  very  nature,  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
monopoly.  If  you  wish  to  go  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and 
there  is  only  one  railroad  between  those  cities,  you  must  go  by 
that,  and  that  road  is  then  a  virtual  monopoly.  Where  there  are 
no  railroads,  and  public  travel  is  dependent  on  hired  vehicles  or 
stages,  there  will,  of  necessity,  in  most  instances  be  competition. 
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But  where  there  is  only  one  railroad,  that  will  be  a  monopoly 
until  another  is  built.  The  cheapening  of  transportation  arises 
from  competition.  The  argument  for  competition  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  strongest  argument  for  railroad  competition. 

I  have  the  strongest  objections  to  the  extension  of  this  charter. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  Joint  Companies  are  too  powerful 
already.  If  the  United  States  Bank,  located  in  a  great  city,  and 
operating  with  its  immense  capital  on  the  business  and  exchanges 
of  the  country,  was  too  powerful  to  be  permitted  to  exist  within 
this  mighty  Union,  these  Joint  Companies,  with  their  exlusive 
privileges  and  congeries  of  public  works,  are  still  more  dangerous 
to  the  public  interests  of  a  state  as  small  as  ours.  Nor  is  it  for 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  Joint  Companies  themselves,  that 
these  exclusive  privileges  should  be  confirmed  and  extended. 
Power,  however  great,  is  not  certain  of  futurity. 

We  all  remember  how,  in  the  year  1837,  when  the  strongest 
commercial  houses  were  tottering,  and  distress  and  distrust  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  country,  Nicholas  Biddle  went  in  pomp  and 
state  to  New  York,  and  passed  through  Wall  street  in  triumph, 
receiving  the  homage  of  thousands  for  his  munificence  in  loaning 
a  million  of  dollars  to  the  New  York  banks,  thus  preserving  them 
from  bankruptcy.  tAnd  we  all  remember  how,  when  the  United 
States  Bank  fell,  he  who  presided  over  it,  he,  that  great  man,  fell 
and  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  contempt. 

If  these  renewed  privileges  are  granted  to  the  Joint  Companies, 
how  will  they  maintain  them  but  by  going  into  the  political  arena 
and  by  exercising  the  power  which  money,  in  these  modern  times, 
possesses  over  our  elections.  For  their  own  interests,  they  should 
not  ask  or  accept  this  bill,  as  it  will  necessarily  create  an  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  cannot  'be  easily  allayed. 
If  they  had  not  these  exclusive  privileges  and  should  devote  their 
attention  entirely  to  the  good  management  of  their  works,  no  one 
would  molest  them.  But  when  they  tell  the  people  that  they  shall 
have  no  roads  without  their  consent,  they  wdll  raise  a  storm 
which  they  cannot  stay. 

1  do  not  believe  this  bill  can  stand.  They  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ  which  urarns  those  who  sow  the 
wind  that  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  This  act,  if  it  be  passed, 
will  be  repealed  or  disregarded.  Between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Delaware  River,  it  declares  that  no  railroad  shall  be  built  to 
compete  with  the  canal  or  railroads  of  the  Joint  Companies.  It  is 
not  possible  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  continue.  There  will  be  a 
voice  of  indignation  along  the  line  of  the  mighty  Delaware,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  dash  upon  our  coast,  will  angrily 
rebuke  us  for  this  enactment,  and  demand  its  repeal. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  state  has  an  interest  in  the  defeat  of 
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this  bill.  The  people  of  that  section  wish  to  get  across  the  State 
from  the  Raritan  to  the  Delaware  by  other  roads  than  the  roads 
of  this  company. 

The  legislature  has  never  granted  to  these  companies  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  constructing  railroads  over  two-thirds  of  the 
state.  At  the  farthest,  their  monopoly  grant  extends  only  to  the 
direct  transportation  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I 
have  been  informed  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  year  there 
will  be  a  competing  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Easton,  and  thence 
by  the  Central  Railroad  to  New  York,  which  would  transport 
freight  and  passengers  at  less  rales  than  those  charged  on  the 
direct  route  of  this  monopoly — was  that  a  competition  which  their 
charter  prohibited  ?  An  enlightened  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
company  would  have  made  them  keep  pace  with  other  great  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country,  whose  facilities  and  powers  were  not  as 
great’as  those  of  this  company. 

This  act  will  be  repealed  or  disregarded.  The  doctrine  has 
never  yet  been  affirmed  by  the  courts  that  a  state  had  a  right  to 
give  away  its  sovereignty — to  give  away  its  right  to  construct 
roads  across  its  territories,  to  answer  the  public  necessity. 
Suppose  it  should  be  held  that  an  exclusive  privilege  to  construct 
a  road  on  a  belt  of  territory  five  miles  in  width,  was  valid,  would 
it  follow  that  a  state  could  delegate  to  a  corporation  the  monopoly 
of  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  state  for  railroad  purposes,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  interests  of  the  people  ? 

The  bill  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
government,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  supreme  court  would 
decide  that  the  legislature  had  not  the  right  to  divest  itself  of  its 
inherent  sovereignty  over  the  soil  of  the  state.  Have  the  legisla¬ 
ture  a  right  to  disregard  this  great  republican  principle,  to  sell 
this  public  right  to  construct  highways  across  the  state  ?  I  stand 
upon  this  great  principle  of  republicanism,  established  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason 
why  this 'company  have  resisted  so  strongly  applications  for  other 
roads  is,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  go  into  the  courts  to  have  these 
privileges  determined,  so  that  we  might  also  know  what  privileges 
we  possess.  When  we  know  whether  we  have  given  up  any  of 
our  rights,  and  what  rights,  we  still  have  in  the  soil,  then  we  shall 
know  what  price  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  sov¬ 
ereignty,  if  we  parted  with  any  portion  of  it.  This  company 
have  prevented  the  construction  of  other  roads.  If  the  price  of  pro 
perty  has  been  raised  by  the  building  of  their  road,  does  any  one 
believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  increased  if  we  had  had  other 
roads  across  the  state  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  taxes  on 
the  property  of  these  other  companies  would  not  have  produced 
more  revenue  than  is  now  derived  from  this  company  ?  It  is  well 
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established  that  free  competition  is  for  the  general  good,  and  that 
competition  in  railroads  stimulates  enterprise  and  develops  the 
resources  of  the  state. 

Look  at  the  position  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  apparent  how 
every  part  can  have  its  local  trade  on  railroads  and  still  be  part  of 
the  series  of  the  great  thoroughfares  !  Every  town  and  village 
in  the  state  may  receive  the  benefit  of  railroad  communication, 
and  yet  the  vast  net  work  of  railroads  may  be  profitable  to  their 
stockholders.  For  they  may  be  and  will  be  connected  with  great 
lines  extending  through  rich  and  populous  states. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  favor  to  the  company  itself  to  pass 
this  bill.  They  would  not  have  peace,  which  they  so  much  desire, 
and  which  the  true  interest  of  capital  demand.  It  seems  to  be 
imagined  that  no  opposition  is  made  to  the  bill  except  on  political 
grounds.  I  disclaim  this  entirely.  The  question  rises  far  above 
party  interests  and  party  feelings.  The  Whigs  have  spoken  at  their 
last  state  convention.  Certainly,  the  Democracy  will  not  come 
forward  and  sustain  this  monopoly,  the  most  odious,  the  most 
injurious  monopoly  in  the  country.  It  has  been  said  that  the  last 
Gubernatorial  election  turned  upon  the  monopoly  question,  and  that 
it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Joint  Companies  by  the  votes  of  the 
people.  The  Whig  Convention  took  decided  ground  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  nominated  an  anti-monopoly  candidate.  But  the  Demo¬ 
cracy  whatever  assistance  they  may  have  received  from  the  Joint 
Companies,  did  not  openly  espouse  their  interests.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Democratic  papers  boldly  asserted  that  Rodman  M. 
Price  was  a  better  and  truer  anti-monopoly  man  than  Joel  Hay¬ 
wood.  The  election  is  over,  and  Rodman  M.  Price  is  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  is  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  I  trust 
that  he  will  show  himself  a  stronger  anti-monopoly  friend  than 
some  of  his  friends.  There  is  no  act  more  honorable  to  himself, 
more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  more  advantageous 
to  the  reputation  of  the  state,  or  which  would  place  him  on  a 
higher  pedestal  of  fame,  than  the  veto  of  this  bill,  in  case  it  should 
pass  the  legislature. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate,  having  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  young 
men  about  entering  upon  the  field  of  action,  and  having  a  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  will  not  pass  this  bill.  Think 
what  in  1889  New  Jersey  will  be — how  she  will  have  increased 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  be  covered  with  a  net  work  of  rail¬ 
roads  if  this  bill  should  not  pass.  Let  the  people  build  what  rail¬ 
roads  they  may,  let  us  have  these  exclusive  privileges  defined, 
and  if  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Joint  Companies  for  fifteen  years, 
let  us  make  the  best  bargain  we  can  for  our  liberty.  There  is 
enough  of  capital  outside  of  the  coffers  of  the  Joint  Companies  to 
build  other  roads  across  the  state. 


The  honor  of  New  Jersey  is  concerned  in  this  matter.  We 
have  stood  between  the  North  and  South  in  the  battle  fields  of 
of  the  revolution — contending  armies  have  fought  upon  our  plains, 
and  Trenton — this  very  spot  is  consecrated  as  the  turning  point 
of  the  strife.  Let  us  pause  before  we  tarnish  our  ancient  glory 
and  affix  shame  upon  our  history.  Senators,  while  we  are  delib¬ 
erating  here,  methiriks  I  behold  the  spirits  of  our  immortal  ances¬ 
tors  hovering  around  these  halls,  solemnly  invoking  us  not  to  pass 
this  bill. 


